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Tas Magazine ‘stands forward as the representative of that school, 
of which Mr. Cobbett is the unflinching champion. To foil the cold- 
hearted cruelty of the system-mongers who infest the country at this 
present time, to present a bulwark of practical experience against the 
theoretical wisdom of the Scotch “ feelosofers,” and to prove to the wise 
men of this modern Gotham that there are more things in the world than 
are dreamt of in their philosophy, is the object and aim of this publication. 

As a “ Preventive Check” upon the headlong proceedings of quack 
Poor-Law Commissioners and amateur Legislators, this Magazine will be 
found invaluable. 

The Rights of the labouring Classes, agricultural and mechanical, will 
be boldly declared and fearlessly advocated. Nor will the Trapes’ 
Unions, much as their objects have been mistaken and misrepresented, and 
foully as their worthy endeavours to protect the rights of industry have 
been calumniated, be neglected or undefended in * Cobbett’s Magazine.” 

So much for the serious affairs of life. The lover of literature will find 
in this Magazine a Treasure of Intelligence, a Storehouse of Intellectual 
Pleasures, a Fund of Amusement, and a Librarv of Instruction, such as 
has never hitherto been imparted in the pages of a Month!y Periodical , 
for while one third only of the Magazine wlll be devoted to Politics, the 
remaining two-thirds will be in that true spirit of gay and light magazine 
literature, which during the reform excitement was banished by the severe 
but dull importance of Political Discussion. The Belles-Lettres and the 
Arts will here reign paramount. True English Humour will be fostered 
and encouraged. A garland of flowers will be woven round the brows of 
Care, and every means will be resorted to for creating in the mind of the 
reader, that fine taste which has been hitherto the sole privilege of the 
rich and aristocratical, but will now be the proud boast of the poor and 


educated. 


Nor let it be supposed that the inferiority in the price of this Magazine, 


which will contain for one shilling as much as the more expensive periodi- 
cals at half-a-crown, will therefore produce an inferiority of contents; for 
from the extensive increase of circulation which has immediately resulted 
from the reduction in price of * Cobbett’s Magazine,” the Proprietors are 
enabled to compete intheir scale of remuneration for contributions with the 


most expensive periodicals of the day. 


Communications to be addressed (post paid) to the Editor, at No. ll, 
Bolt-court, Fleet-street, where Books for review and Advertisements may 


also be sent. 
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EDUCATION, INTELLECTUAL AND PHYSICAL. 


Remarks on the Influence of Mental Cultivation upon Health. By 
Amariah Brigham. Hartford, U.S.; 1832. Il2mo. pp. 116. 


Is not that the best education which gives to the mind and to the body all the force, all 
the beauty, and all the perfection of which they are capable.— Piafo. 


S'il est possible de perfectionner l'espéce humaine, c'est dans la médicine qu'il faut en 
chercher les moyens.— Descartes. 

We have always considered that too little attention is paid to 
American publications in this country, by those gentlemen who have 
the conducting of the periodical press. The Americans themselves 
complain of this slight passed on their literature. It affords us much 
pleasure to be able to present to the notice of our readers a work we 
have lately received from that country, which, both in a literary and 
scientific point of view, must be allowed to be a work of great merit. 
The author is a medical man, and his name is not altogether unknown 
to the gentl men of that profession in this country. 

The subject of this work is one at all times of great importance, 
but especially so at a period when every effort is made to carry mental 
cultivation to the highest degree of intensity ; and to extend it to every 
class of the community, and to every period of life. 

The principal design of the work is to explain the connexion of 
body with mind ; and to show the importance of attending to the one, 
in order to secure the greater power of the other. 

The first point established is the fact, that the brain is the material 
organ by which the mind acts, and that the healthy state of this im- 
portant part of the body, depends materially upon the nature and 


degree of mental occupation. 

That the state of mind is affected by that of the brain, is abund- 
antly proved by the effect of injuries upon the head, and by the fact 
that derangement is almost always found, when examination is made, 
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to be connected with a diseased state of this organ. It is therefore 
obvions, that any course which tends to injure the brain, must ulti- 
mately impair the mental powers, and may produce that most awful 
of all human diseases, the loss of reason. 

The author next presents a very interesting analysis of the nature and 
changes of the brain. It inereases in size, from the weight of ten 
ounces in infancy to that of three pounds and a half in adult years; 
and is usually found to be enlarged in proportion to the degree of 
mental occupation. The brains of Byron and Cuvier weighed nearly 
a pound more than the ordinary standard. The head of Napoleon, 
which was small in youth, enlarged in after life to an extraordinary 
size. Th. size of the brain remains stationary, during mat hood, and 
gradually diminishes in old age. The proportion and size of its respec- 
tive parts vary continually. During childhood it is very soft, is sup- 
plied with an unusual quantity of blood, and increases with more 
rapidity than at any other period of life. Its weight is nearly doubled 
at the end of the first six months. On this account there is a peculiar 
tendency to diseases of the brain and the nervous system in childhood ; 
and hence it is especially important at this period of life, to avoid 
any extraordinary excitement, and to adopt a course of training which 
shall diminish, rather than increase, the activity of these organs. No 
maxim is more generally admitted in common life, than that every 
portion of the body is enlarged, and rendered more active by exer- 
cise; and from this simple principle it may be seen, that an improper 
degree of mental occupation must increase this dangerous activity of 
the brain. But it is a well-established fact in Physiology, that close 
application of mind occasions a preternatural flow of blood to the 
head. Jt thus either produces a fulness and tendency to inflammatory 
disease, or an enlargement of size and rapidity of action which are 
disproportionate tothe rest of the system; and if no relief is given, it 
must as certainly cause the destruction or premature decay of the 
machinery on which it operates, as the swollen stream of a mill, or 
the overcharged boiler of a steam-engine, 

It is a fact of no small importance, that this extraordinary activity 
is no evidence whatever of extraordinary powers of mind. Let the 
brain be overcharged with blood, either by the effects of fever, or of 
alcohol, or opium, or by the influence of strong excitement of feeling, 
by surprise, anger, enthusiasm, &c., and we find the same extraor- 
dinary activity produced. The delirious man, of ordinary capacity, 
will often astonish us by the extent and variety of his thoughts, and 
the foree of his expressions; one who is heated with anger or enthu- 


siasm will overwhelm us with a torrent of eloquence uf which he was 
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before incapable ; and a man who never rises above the level of dull- 
ness, in his natural state, will be aroused to a remarkable degree of 
sprightliness and wit, by a few glasses of wine; but when the excite- 
ment is passed, both descend to their usual level of mediocrity or 
stupidity, and often far below it. Could this state of excitement be 
maintained for a length of time, we should have a case precisely 
parallel to that of a precocious child, whose brain is unnaturally 
developed, either by providential disease, or by improper training. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the same re-action should take 
place, and that prodigies in childhood should exhibit only an ordinary 
capacity in their riper years ; or should even find their mental powers 
exhausted by the premature efforts to which they were led. 

The early history of the most distinguished men will, we believe, 
lead us to the conclusion, that early mental culture is not necessary 
in order to produce the highest powers of mind. ‘There is scarcely an 
instance of a great man, one who has accomplished great results, and 
obtained the gratitude of mankind, who in early life received an edu- 
cation in reference to the wonderful labours which he afterwards 
performed. The greatest philosophers, warriors, and poets, those men 
who have stamped their own characters upon the age in which they 
lived; or who have been the ‘true representatives of the spirit and 
ideas of their time,’ have received no better education, when young, 
than their associates who were never known beyond their own neigh- 
bourhood. In general, their education was but small in early life. 
Self education, in after life, made them great, so far as education 
had any effect. For their elevation they were indebted to uo early 
hot-house culture, but, like the towering oak, they grew up amid the 
storm and tempest raging around. Parents, nurses, and early ac- 


quaintances, to be sure, tell many anecdotes of the childhood of 


distinguished men, and they are published and credited. But when 
the truth is known, it is ascertained that many, like Sir Isaac Newton, 
who, according to his own statement, was ‘ inattentive to study, and 
ranked very low in the school until the age of twelve ;’ or like 
Napoleon, who by those who knew him intimately when a child, is 
described as ‘having good health, and in other respects was like 
other boys ;’ do not owe their greatness to any early mental application 
or discipline. On the contrary, it often appears, that those who are 
kept from school by ill health or some other cause in early life, and 
left to follow their own inclination as respects study, manifest, in 
after life, powers of mind which make them the admiration of the 


world, Such were Shakspeare, Moliere, Gibbon, Niebuhr, W. Scott, 
Byron, Franklin, Gifford, Herder, Davy, &e. 
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Education, Intellectual and Physical. 


We do not adduce these examples, with the view of persuading 


parents to leave their children to the same neglect which some of 
these distinguished men suffered. We should, however, esteem it a 
most happy result, if we could thus relieve them from that morbid 
anxiety, which can never rest, if their litle ones cannot babble forth 
hundreds of words, which they do not understand. We should rejoice 
if we could thus prevent them from reproaching and deserting those 
teachers who are less cruel in enforcing upon the infantile body and 
mind that Egyptian bondage which custom has sanctioned, and which 
a child who was asked what it did at school, deseribed with so much 
simplicity and point—* 1 say a—d, and sit ona bench.” In the hope 
of confirming them in this feeling, we may quote the opinion of Tissot, 
one of the first medical writers of the last century, aud one of the 
most accurate observers of the habits and diseases of literary men: 

* The employment for which your children are destined in after life, 
should regulate their studies in youth ; not requiring, as is the custom 
with many parents, the most study in early life of those who are to 
be devoted to literary pursuits, but on the contrary, the least. Of the 
infants destined for different vocations, [ should prefer that the one 
who is to study through life, should be the least learned at the age 
of twelve.” 

Let not parents be anxious then, so long as their children are 
acquiring that strength of constitution which is indispensable to their 
happiness and suecess in life, and that improvement of character, 
without which all else is useless; even if they cannot repeat the name 
of things unknown, or reason about the principles of science and the 
processes of art. 

Still more earnestly do we wish that no fond parent be deceived by 
unusual powers of memory, or of reason, in the early periods of ehild- 
hood. They are more frequently the indications of a diseased body 
than a superior mind—the precursors of premature decay or of early 
death—than of that bright youth and useful manhood, to which he 
looks forward as the hope of his life, and the cordial of old age. 

But however mistaken parents may be gratified by this precocity, 
Dr. Brigham entreats them, when such a state of the brain exists, to 
calm its excitement, instead of rousing, still more, faculties which 
are already overstrained. ‘They should rather seek to check this 
unreasonable appetite of the mind, asthey would an unnatural desire 
for food, than to gratify it. He observes very justly: 

‘Much of the thoughtlessness of parents regarding the injury they 
may do their children by too early cultivating their minds, has arisen 


from the mystery in which the seienre of mind has been involved, 
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aud ignorance of the connexion of the mind and body; for we find 
they are exceedingly anxious and careful about the health of their 
children in other respects. Entirely forgetful of the brain, they know 
there is danger in exercising many other parts of the body too much, 
when they are but partially developed. They know that great caution 
is necessary with children as respects their food, lest their delicate 
digestive organs should be excited by a too exciting and stimulating 
regimen. A parent would be greatly alarmed if his little child, by 
continued eneouragement and training, had learned to eat as munch 
food as a healthy adult. But such a prodigy of gluttony might un- 
doubtedly be formed. The method to effect it would be somewhat 
like that of enabling a child to remember, and reason, and study with 
the ability and constancy of an adult. Each method is dangerous, 
but prebably the latter is most so, because the brain is a much more 
delicate organ than the stomach.” 

No question can exist that too much exertion of the mind, especially 
in childhood, renders every disease more dangerous, and often defeats 
the effects of remedies which would be efficacious on those less gifted. 

Ou this point, the opinions of the most celebrated physicians seem 
to be unanimous.—Tissot remarks . 

“ Long continued application ia infaney, destroys life. I have seen 
young children, of great mental activity, who manifested a passion for 
learning far above their age; and foresaw with grief the fate that 
awaited them; they commenced their career as prodigies, and finished 
by becoming idiots, or persons of very weak minds. 

‘* No custom is more improper and cruel] than that of some parents 
who exact of their children much intellectual labour, and great pro- 
gress in study. It is the tomb of their talents aud of their health.” 

Hufeland says, that by too early study, ‘the nervous system 
acquires a predominance over all others, which it preserves for the 
remainder ef life; producing innumerable nervous complaints, melan- 
choly, hypochondria, &e. 

“The labour of the mind, to which some parents subject their children 
not ouly too soon, but ina wrong direction, is often the cause of their 
bad health, and causes nearly all those who are distinguished by pre- 
cocity of the intellectual faculties, to perish prematurely ; so that we 
se.dom see a perfect man ; that is one who exhibits an equilibrium of 
the Physical, Mental, aud Moral faculties.” 

In an early age, before the organism has acquired its proper deve- 
lopement, the brain its perfect consolidation, or the organs are con- 


firmed in the order of their existence, premature exercises of theie 


intellectual faculties are the source of many disorders. By the undue 
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excitement of the brain, its organic functions are augmented 


unnaturally, the organic actions of the organs of nutrition, secretion, 
&e. are enfeebled ; the muscular system becomes morbidly irritable ; 
and the brain subject to a variety of aifections. 

The tendency of excessive mental excitement to produce insanity 
is well established. ‘The registers of hospitals, the history of diiferent 
periods of the world, and the statistics of insanity in several countries 
sufficiently shew this. Statesmen, politicians, and literary men are 
mest frequently subject to derangement. ‘This disease is uncommon 
in China, ‘Turkey, Spain, and Russia, where, from the structure of 
government and the habits of the people, the mind is little excited. 
It is more prevalent in France and central Europe. England, with 
more intelligence and activity of mind, has more insanity than any 
other country in Europe: and if recent calculations may be relied 
upon, the United States have more than twice as many deranged per- 
sons in proporuon to their population, as any other country in the 
world. ‘The intense activity of the mind, produced by the universal 
instruction of the people, and the strife for wealth and power, to 
which all are led by the institutions which are doubtless among the 
principal causes of their existence. 

Dr. Brigham believes that the neglect of physical education, and 
the excessive excitement of the female mind by the intellectual efforts 
demanded from it in the present mede of edueation, have also much 
influence in producing this result. 


But a full inquiry would shew that fashion, and prejudice, and 


economy, almost uniformly neutralize this danger. They would not 
indeed be satisfied with a less copious list of branches of instrnetion : 
but they will not permit that any one should be pursued to such an 
extent, or for such a length of time as to endanger that excessive 


study which is so common in the institutions forthe other sex. Some- 


times, it is true, they require too intense effort for two or three years, 
in order to run over this great variety of subjects. 


We believe the 
greatest evils arise from that neglect of exercise, of exposure to the 
open air, and of active employment, which is now so universal with 
females during the period of youth, and from the influence of fashion- 
able dress and fashionable habits. 


In short, they must be ascribed chiefly to the third cause assigned 
by Dr. Brigham—the sad neglect of physical education ; and this we 
agree with him in believing, is one of the most fruitful causes of 
debility of constitution and feebleness of character, This negleetleads 
as certainly to the decay of individuals, and of course, ultimately, of 


the community and the nation to which they belong, as positive excess 
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in intellectual efforts. When both are combined, no human power 
cau arrest the progress of decline, whether in one person or in great 
wumbers, And this progress will be more rapid and ruinous when it 
commences with that sex who will give to the next generation, to a 
greatextent, their constitution and character. 

sut that predominance of the nervous system, which is so obviously 
produced by excessive mental excitement, gives rise to evils more 
serious than bodily disease. It impairs directly the moral energy- 
It renders the will fe lle and vacillating, and aimost excludes the 
possibility of that ene:yetic and persevering action, which is indis- 
peusable to the accomplishment of great objects, or even to the 
faithful performance of daily duties, And while the power of the 
will is thus diminished, the nerves become unnaturally susceptible to 
those objects which excite appetite or passion, as well as those which 
produee intellectual activity. Strange as it may appear at first sight, 
excessive intellectual action often leads, in this way, to excessive sen- 
suality. Inevidence of this we might refer to many examples of those 
literary men, whose mental action has been most intense, and whose 
productions have been most brilliant. ‘The same general truth is illus- 
trated by the comparisons of nations and communities in different stages 
of civilization. While a certain degree of culture will diminish the 
sensuality of a savage tribe, or of a new colony, it rolls back in over- 
whelming waves upon those nations who have attained the height of 
cultivation and refinement, and whose intellectual faculties have been 
cultivated beyond the due proportion to their moral faculties, 

In America, we look almost in vain for that vigour of constitution, 
that energy of character, that capacity for enduring hardships, that 
fortitude and perseverance in surmounting difficulties, which converted 
a wilderness into a fruitful land, and which raised that country from 
colonial bondage, to the rank of the freest and happiest nation upon 
earth. We fully agree with the author of this work in cousidering it 
“a subject demanding the attention of the patriot and the philan- 
thropist,” and we will add, of the christian. 

The practical result to which these principles tend, is that which 
is derived from a system of regimen for the body.—All indulgence of 
excessive intellectual activity, all effortsof mind which are forced or 
unnatural, whether of the reason, of the memory, the imagination, or 
the affections, are especially dangerous during childhood. At this 
period of life, the brain should never be compelled to perform a task 
which is laborious to it, nor excited to efforts which are unnatural, 


either by threats, or promises, or rewards, or persuasions, nor even 


suffered to attempt excessive acquisitions. Above all, it is cruel to 
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employ the affections, or to rouse the passions, as a means of urging 
the child to mental labour, and thus exhaust it by the double ex 
citement of intellect and feeling. In short, let the rule—* Be tem- 
perate in all things; be anxious for nothing”—be made the guide of 
the infant as of the adult, and be applied as watchfully and constantly 
to the mind, as it is to the body. 

If it be asked, “ What is excess—what are the bounds of temper- 
ance !”—-we may reply by asking—What is excess, and what is tem- 
perance in eating !—the answer must in every case be regulated by the 
constitution and powers of the individual, and not by any fixed rule 
We find, however, that asthe brain does not appear to be completely 
formed until the seventh year; it is the general opinion of medical men 
* from the highest antiquity,” that close aplication of mind should 
not be required during the first six years of life. 

But we hear the inquiry from some of our startled readers —* Are 
our children then to grow up in ignorance ? Would physicians starve 
them in order to prevent their being surfeited!” Far from it. A 
similar objection has been made and answered a thousand times, in 
reply to the arguments and directions for moderation in food. It is 
made only from the feeling, which our immediate sensations encourage, 
that the strength acquired is in proportion to the quantity of food 
devoured ; and without any reference to the fret, that all which is 
not digested, however wholesome in itself, is but a load upon the 
system, which produces nothing but oppression and disease. These 
wise advisers do not propose that children should grow up ignorant ; 
for this would be impossible without confining them, like Caspar 
Hauser, in darkness and silence. But they urge, that during the 
first years of life, the periods of direct instruction should only be 
occasional and brief; that they would suffer the mind to acquire ideas 
by ranging among the world of objects, instead of contining it to the 
mere marks of sounds—the letters and words of a language—and at 
the same time, enfeebling the body by the impure air and close impri- 
sonment of a school-room for six hours in the day. Still they would 
cheerfully admit, that even this is far better than a similar confine- 
ment in many of the abodes of poverty, or negligence, or vice. They 
beg parents to be satisfied while the mind and the brain are yet so 


immature, with the knowledge which a child is eagerly and constantly 


drinking in, from every object which he sees, and every sound which 


he hears, and with every individual with whom he converses—know- 
ledge incomparably better adapted to expand and improve the mind, 
than the mechanical repetitions of Jessons which do not reach the 


understanding or affect the heart. They would simply requive that 
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the rule, to feed babes “with milk and not with meat,” should be 
applied to intellectual as well as to moral subjects, 

They would also urge, that our primary schools should be rendered 
asylums of tender chi!dhood, where it may resort for that affectionate and 
coustant care which the circumstances, or health, or character of its 
parents may render itimpossible at home—a care which should watch 
over the body and the heart—as well as the intelleet. The wisest and 
ablest observers of the infant mind unite with the immediate guardians 
of the body, in protesting against that system which converts these 
asylums into intellectual hot-houses, where the child is urged for- 
ward by every motive which ingenuity can devise, or affection and 
often piety can present, to an intensity and amount of effort altogether 
disproportioned to its strength, and whose ultimate eiTect must be to 


impair the vigour of the body and the energy of the mind. 


CRIMINAL CHARACTERS, 
By One of the Deputy Ordinaries of New. ate 


No. IT. 


Tue French revolutionary war effected as great a change ins ciety in 
England as it did in France. Very soon after it broke out, the value of 
money was altered, from which cause a train of events arose and passed 
away in such ranid succession, that the historian can scarcely now snatch 
anvthing regarding them, but the dates of their occurrence, to record 

The revolution in British ecommerce was as e mplete as in French poli- 


ties; for a time trade appeared as if it had run mad: fresh channels were 


opened for commerce, and it altogether assumed a new face. Regular and 
steady pursuits were abandoned, all men of a sudden rushed into the 
market of speculation, and were anxious to stake their all upon some ad- 
venture. No young tradesman, born into the world in more quiet times, 
can form a conception of the state of London trade thirty or thirty-five 
years ago. ‘Tradesmen were bankrupts one day, and in the field of com- 
merce the next, or rather, they did not ouit the field: all insolvencies 
were considered temporary, and no man fe't ashamed when unable to pay 
the demands uy 
Whether oceasioned by fraud or otherwise, were all deemed the result of 


on him—numbers kept him in countenance. Deficiencies, 


speculation; and it was a common thing to see three or four petitioning 
creditors under bankrupts’ estates one day attending at Guildhall as creditors, 
and a few days subsequently, as bankrupts. Even the seats of justice ;if 
such a term may b> applied to the commissioners in those days) drank of 
the madness of the times and feli into confusion, from which they never 


recovered: hence the necessity for the recent remodelling of that court, 
and the establishment of the present svstem under the Lord Chancellor. 
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On the other hand, fortunes were as rapidly made as lost, some men 
realized immense sums in a few months, nay, a few days; the change of 
property from hand to hand in those times can only be compared to the 
manner in which it passes at a hazard table: neither the overthrow of the 
government, or an entire revolution of its form, could have worked so 
great a moral change in the peo] le. Mr. Pitt laboured to counteract the 
democratical spirit of the times, and to preserve aristocratical wealth ; in 
other words, to prevent a revolution; but the very measures he adopted 
to carry his purpose brought about in the end the greatest of all revoly- 
tions—a change in the habits, manners, and principles of the people— 
eflected the transfer of more wealth into the hands of a few, than all the 
previous aristocracy, for whom he professed to labour, possessed ; in short, 
he created a new aristocracy; he borrowed the wealth, and brought in 
Fast Indians and other rich parvenus by shoals, to supersede the ancient 
nobility. The change in society was sudden, but it shook the foundation 
of principle in the people to its base. Pitt set up the idol of wealth as 
the only object worthy of adoration; he gave it place, power, titles, and 
honours: changing, ma few short months, the charecter of English so- 
cietv: he burdened the poor with a debt, from under which they never can 
rise, and he loaded the rich with titles, which would be their disgrace 
were the means by which the fortunes were obtained appended to their 
names in the red book. He thought not of the happiness of the people, 
he considered only the wealth of the nation. and this he was contented to 
purchase at the expense of its misery: to him we owe the erasure of 

the native impressions from the Englishman's heart. These opinions are 
not the result of taney, or a | ission for exaggerated, coloured declamation, 
for they relate to events which have happened in our own land ; have been 
and are well known to thousands, who at one time would not, or could 


*T) 
see) 


not, penetrate the mischievous politics of a ministry misled by a boy. But 


to our subject, “Criminal Characters.” 

The recollection of the days in which Hunton passed his life in trade, calls 
up a thousand fee ings Which cannot be understood by those who did not live 
in them. The case, however, which is now before us, that of Hunton’s, 
is so closely identified and mixed up with the times in which he lived, that 
they imperatively demand some consideration, the more especially as 1 have 
never seen in any Work hitherto published an account of the true causes which 
led to the commission of so many forgeries at that period. The twenty years 
that elapse lhetween 1794 and 1814, may be t rmed an era of general public 
gaming im this country ; a system of trading upon bills was introduced, which 
was earried toan extent before unknown at any period of our history. It was 
true trade had received a new impulse, still it had its fits and starts, and occas 
sional interruptions, placing many solvent tradesmen at times in temporary 
difficulties, and furnishing many more insolvents with excuses for the non- 
fulfilment of their engagements. At this period a!l payments were made in 
bank notes, and the Bank of England having an interest in issuing their 
promises to pay, and in upholding the credit of the country, were in the 
habit of granting very considerable discounts upon accepted bills pavable 
in London. Only those who have previously, on application, been allowed 
to open a discount account at the bank can receive this accommodation, 
and now they must be merchants or wholesale dealers: at the time I 


speak of, retail tradesmen were permitted to have discounts, when the 
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large sums of money which were weekly drawn out by comparatively a 
few individuals, were again used for discounting bills, and spread among 
the many. The cashing bills was no longer a trade confined to bankers, 
or within a circle of merchants round the Exchange; it spread over the 
entire metropolis, everybody carried a bundle of bills about his person, 
which, when without money, he would exhibit as valuable property. 
Those who were without bond Side bills would make fictitious ones to put 
in their pocket-book, without any intention of using them, but merely to 
exhibit as so many instruments by which their hands were tied for want 
of money, &e. &c. The largest issues made by the bank upon bills were 
perhaps during the first seven or eight years of the present century: at 
this period the bankers emulated each other, and contended for the fame 
of liberality in discounting. Many bankers opened their houses entirely 
on the principle of advancing monev upon bills; hanging, as it used to be 
said, tue flag of discount out at the door. 


The Governor and Company 
of the Bank of England « 


btained their five per cent. interest for discount, 
and at the same time issued their own promises to pay; the govern- 
ment deriving an immense revenue from the stamps on which the bills 
were drawn. While this state of things lasted in the commercial world, 
more than one-half of the tradesmen in the metropolis might not be worth 
a half-a-erown in the pound upon the amount of their debts, and yet carry 
on an extensive business, giving credit, and supporting all the appearances 
of being possessed of wealth: and this, in fact, was the real financial con- 
dition in which at least one-third of the London tradesmen stood. 


Persons 
of adventure, and d 


esperate men being without capital, dashed into the 
bill system, and raised fictitious funds for speculating in trade, regardless 
of consequences; a practice which very soon pervaded the whole country, 
and gave a wrong bias to all the affairs of life. There was searcely a 
farmer in the country, at the period to which I allude, who was not either 
a drawer or an acceptor of bills, all of which were sent to the country bank 
and exchanged for local notes. To trace all the ills which have befallen 
society from the once indiseriminate manner in which the Bank of England 
issued their notes in exchange for bills,and the turn of thinking which so- 
ciety took, arising from the new circumstances of the times. occasioned by the 
false nnpetus given to trade, would be to write a history of all the insolvencies, 
haukrupteies, forgeries, and hangines which have occurred within the last 
thirty-five vears; also a history of most of the vices extant in the vear 1834, 

No man possessed of any moral sense or knowledge, or who comprehends 
what are the true interests of society, will defend crime, or in any way 
aivocate the cause of criminality - but it should nevertheless be borne in 
mind that all criminals are good subjects for study ; and so are the causes 
Which lead men into the commission of error of any hind. 

At the present time a greater boon could not be thrown to society than 
a good history of crime emanating from an able pen, philosophically and 
metaphysically treated. Such a history should embrace the several species 
of crimes which prevailed at different periods of time ; the class of society 
in Which the offenders moved before they lapsed into crime; the various 
modes of committing offences; likewise the punishments awarded by law, 
and those actually carried into effect, that is to say, what punishments were 
fashionable in each particular age. 


This is the more necessary as it does 
not appear that the penal laws in this country were ever regular'y or stea- 
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dily executed; in every age the legislative body have encouraged the 
executive to modify their own laws. It seems as if they were always aware 
that the pena! laws have been constructed upon the principle the fisherman 
males his net, saving to himself, “TI will have it large enough to take ip 
all, and the meshes small enough to retain all, so that when the draught 
is mace, | will use my own discretion as to which I shall spare and which 
take.” ‘The history of crime should also contain an account of the various 
modes of trial, especially the law of evidence, and the interest the people 
took in the fate of culprits. In the present day, the world understands 
that the efect of hanging a man by the neck is the dissolution of corporeal 
existence; and the canse which led to the hanging, the commission of 
crime ; and there the inquiry, after having been once inserted in the news- 
paper, ends. The causes which lead to the commission of offences is rarely 
sought for, or any useful inference drawn therefrom. 


* O perilous mouths 
That bear in them one and the seif-same tongue, 
Rither of cond+monstion or approof! 
Sddiog the law make court’sy to their «1'l, 
Hlocking both right and wrong to the appevite, 


To follow as it diaws 


The cae of Hunton, who was executed for forgery, 1s one which takes 
in the consideration of cause and eflect, and therefore peculiarly claims a 
record in the history of the annals of crime. Most writers when touching 
on the biography of offenders, blacken their general character, and seldom 
admit that they possessed one good trait or redeeming quality; treating 
them as if they were no longer worthy to be considered as having been 
numbered tn rerum natura. ‘This mode of treating the subject has perhaps 
been occasioned by a notion, that in allowing a criminal to possess virtues, 
his crimes are palliated ; and the efiect of public odium is diminished, which 
may tend to weaken the force of example. Put whenever it is proper to 
speak of things, it is always proper to speak the truth ot them. 

In tracing the causes which brought Hunten to the sali. ld for exeen- 
tion, the conduct of lawgivers will be strikingly shewn. —[ now refer to 
the period just before the Bank of England restricted their Ciscounts to 
wholesale dealers in trade, and to the discounting onlv those bills which 
were made pavable at a banking house in town, When this measure 
was adopted, the Governor and Company of the Bank of England had in 
their hands, on which they had made advances of notes to the several 
sums of money named upon them, bills to an enormous amount, many of 
which were forgeries, or professed to be drawn and accepted by pers ns 
not In existence, \ large number were accepted by the clerks, shopmen, 
porters, and, in some instances, the wives of the party who sent them int 
the bank and obtained the money upon them. 

Thus, while the circulation of one and two pound notes were tempting 
men in a state of starvation to become utterers of forged ones, the means 
by which they were issued into the world was, to a very great extent, 
pr ductive of another kind of { rgery. 

The committee for regulating the discounts at the Bank of England, had 
onee a remarkable opy ortunity of ascertaining this fact. A Mr. R. S***h, 


a woollen-draper, who saw ruin before him: in consequence of the intended 
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restriction to discount only for wholesale dealers, he being himself dependent 
upon a retail shop of business, took the extraordinary resolution of going 
before the committee, and making known his situation. It was, as he 
informed the writer, no consequence what use they made of the information 
he intended to give them; if they stopped his discounts they ruined him, 
and after that event he cared not for consequences. ‘The committee meet 
every Wednesday morning, but when he attended he had much difficulty 
to obtam admittance, as they meet only to decide on the amount of 
discounts, and to whom they shall be granted, but for no other purpose. 
He, however, did obtain admittance, and at once entered upon his business. 
He told them that all the paper they held of his was not worth the stamps 
upon which the several amounts were written; and then proceeded to 
inform them in what manner he had manufactured the bills, stating his 
object to be the raising a capital, not for swindling, but to carry ona 
business which he had made with the money obtained from the Bank; 
concluding with a proposition for settlement, riz. that the committee 
should retain his name upon the books as before, and continue to discount 
his bills, lessening the amount, upon an average, of fifty pounds per week : 
this arrangement, he said, would enable him to liquidate all the demands 
upon him. Extraordinary as it may appear in these times, to this proposi- 
tion the Bank Committee assented. If Mr. Rogers, the then chief clerk 
in the discount office, were living, he would contirm this statement, and so 
may his predecessor, and some of the members of the committee, still in 
the land of the living. Ultimately the woollen-draper paid them all off 
and made his own fortune: but the most remarkable incident in the drama 
is, that subsequently, instead of being circumscribed in his discounts, they 
were granted him almost unlimitedly. Reader, pray be not sceptical, this 
is a fact and no fiction; the writer is aware of the tender ground upon 
he treads, but challenges inquiry. 

This case, which is not a solitary one, shews what monstrosities may 
at times be tolerated. and the meonsistencies of which public bodies con- 
nected with the Government are capable ; not even excepting the Governor 
and Company of the Bank of England. 


There is much more matter on this sul 


ject to be laid before the public ; 
it is however here only introduced to illustrate the causes of one erime, 
riz.—forgerv, and to infer therefrom that ail crimes may, by diligent 
inquiry, be traced to their souree. And further to shew, that the nearer 
we approach to the cause, the better we become acquainted with the 
prosecutors; and that those who are uniformly advocates for inflicting 
upon offenders the severities of the law, are generally, like unrelentin rs 
creditors, not themselves wholly free from blame. One more remirk 
regarding bills, and the times gone by. [Tam ‘ustified, from my knowledge 
of facts, in stating, that many persons who were In the habit of advancing 
money and goods upon acceptances, ft wok such bills as Hunton was con- 
victed upon, in preference to legitimate drawn and accepted documents by 
persons of doubtful solveney. Who, living in those days, has not, if 
counested with the trading world, heard men often say—* 1 knew the 
security from the first was good for nothing, but I got my profit on the transac- 
tion, and he must pay the bill, or he knows, if he does not. he will be hanged, 
and you can't have a better security than a man’s life.’ Thus, the law which 
Was made to prevent the commission « f a crime, promoted it, giving the 
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lives of the needy into the hands of usurers and trading cheats. Even 
in Dr. Dodd's case (the real facts of which are not very generally known) 
this principal of dealing was recognized. Upon this question, however, | 


have only room here to state that it was not, as usually supposed, Dr, 
Dodd's first offence. In some future paper I shall recur to this subject. 

Hunton lived in the times above alluded to, and was one of the many 
tradesmen, who for a series of years, without capital, strageled with the 
world: following the example of many others who terminated their career 
more fortunately, he raised money upon bills, which, while they purported 
to be drawn upon and accepted by persons deseribed as residing in certain 
towns in England, were in fact manufactured by himself and made pavable 
in London at some place of reference where the bills, when due, might be 
presented for payment, and again returned into his own hands 

Criminal as this mode of raising money certainly was, Hunton, there js 
every reason to believe, never did contemplate any positive robber 
What did he do it for? then exclaims the monied citizen: Ll answer. for 
the same purpose that vou formerly committed the same crime, and many 
others, which if pr perly estim: ited, and you had your deserts, would « ast 
you out of society, riz. to become respec table : and as you are now on 
the respectables, as a matter of course you must talk of nothing else a 
honour and honesty, and uphold respectability. Hunton ealeulated upor 
working himself out of the dilemma into which he had brought himself, by 
obtaining a succession of discounts upon the same hind of biils, which of 
course could be alwavs made, and varied as to amount and names according as 
circumstances micht require, reckoning, that ultimately the profits of his 
business would bear him through all his difficulties. Unlike Fauntleroy, 
who was always conscious that he had no door open to him for escape 
but flight, Hunton — his fears, and easily appeast | his conscience 
by a peculiar species of sophistry, taught by the devil for the purpose, 
persus ading himself that as he intended, when the means were granted. to 
pay all demands upon him, he was in nowise morally guilty of crime 
The real truth, however, is, that while von are endeavouring to make 
money, there is no such thing as moral crime—legal crime there may be, 
but that of course you will keep in your eve, at least such are the met 
physiti s tanght in a tolerably large circle round the Exchange 

Some years before he underwent the sentence of the law, the non- 
payment of some bills which had been discounted at the banking-honse of 
Messrs. Robarts, Curtis, & Co., led to the discovery of the dangerous 
practice of raising money into which he had fallen. On this occasion he 
was sent for, and it is said that the late Sir William Curtis took him int 
a private room, and communicated to him that the house was aware « 
the course he had pursued, but after remonstrating with him for son 
time, said, “ let the bills in our hands be paid, and take warning for the 
future.’ Hunton paid these bills, but again resorted to his old practi 
of making fictitious ones. 

When he was apprehended, he kept a large linen-draper’s shop 
tishopsgate-street ; he was also in partnership with a wholesale trader iv 
the neighbourhood of Cheapside, and it is said that the bills which had 
brought him to the bar of the Old Bailey. were negociated for the purpose 
of raising money to fulfil his engagements with his partner Be this as 
it may, his conduct brought upon a large family the most terrible con- 
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sequenences, and plunged them into the abyss of distress; pained the 
feelings of a numerous acquaintance, and for a passing moment occasioned 
the voice of the vulgar to be heard against a body, which is justly entitled 
to the appellation of respected friends—the Quakers, a community of 
which he was a member, It was, perhaps, owing to this circumstance 
that so great an effort was made to save his life, after the day was fixed 
for his execution. Petitions, addressed to the King or his Secretary of 
State, were hung out for signature at numerous shops about the city, in 
the hope that numbers might move the firmness of the authorities ; but the 
law took its course; and so it would have done at that period had a 
thousand necks depended upon the decisin of the council. Not that this 
was the king's fan't; and it is but just to state, that one of the best traits 
in his late majesty’s character, was his aversion at any time, or under any 
circumstances, to take away life. When the council received the Re- 
corder’s Report, he was always peculiarly melancholy and affected. “ Why, 
and by what right do we take away life at all?” he would emphatically 
and frequently inquire. As the law stood he felt that he ought not to act 
upon his own judgment; it was therefore his practice on these painful 
occasions to consider himself as but one individual in the council, and in 
that capacity he uniformly voted against the execution of all malefactors, 

Hunton was a very small man, and remarkable for his activity, or rather 
bustling manner: it was not a small undertaking to attempt to fix him for 
a moment in one place. He always reminded me of a racoon, perpetually 
running to and fro in his eage. If he went into a warehouse for the 
express purpose of purchasing go ds, and was not instantly waited on, so 
great was his impatience, that he immediately left the house and flew off 
to another, although he was generally a loser of time by so doing—entre 
nous. Mr. Editor, there are none in the world who so carelessly waste 
their energies, that is, their animal powers and spirits, in useless bustle 
and seeming business, as your Londoner does, especially those who enact 
their parts upon real e¢ ehney land—the city. Without doubt there is 
much business transacted in the neighbourhood of St. Paul's, but not so 
much as a stranger would infer from the affected a tivity of young citizens ; 
manv of whom are lke little cur dogs—traverse over ten times more 
ground than is needful, and expend the greater part of their energies in 
running about without any definite purpose. Most of the real business in 
the city is performed by a few (as compared to the numbers seen in 
public), who walk steadily along the streets to their houses of trade, and 
there remain throughout the day 

Hunton, when committed, was not without a hope ; he had, when in the 


Ww irld, sald to himself: 


“of T commit a forgery upon some established and 
known person, when that person disavows the w riting, I am detected and 
in the hands of the law; but if | use the name and address of no person in 
existence, how can it be af gery?) Or if they should attempt to wrest 
the law and so to construe it. how are they to prove a nullibiety?" When, 
therefore, he learnt from his legal advisers that his case was one of bona 
Side forgery. he would not admit the unpalatable truth to enter his mind. 
He however shewed considerable firmness of mind throughout ; he did not 
affect to brave death, neither was he so terrified at its approach, like 
Fauntler Vv, as to be totally unmanne 1: his deameanor was altogether in 
keeping with the melancholy nature of his circumstances, although he had 
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gone through encugh to shake the nerves of the hardiest man. He had 
for years moved in a large and respectable circle of societv—he was the 
father of a large family, who could all feel the full foree, and the conse- 
quences attendant upon his disgrace. He had gone through the agonizing 
ordeal of communicating to his wife and family the perilous situation in 
which he stood, and the necessity there was for immediate flight. Sub- 


sequently he had shipped himself for America, on board a vessel which 


had actually sailed through the Needles, with a full intention of not again 
touching land, and then, being the first time for many days, got a few 
hours rest in the full assurance of safety; he had, too, written a letter to 
his wife, and appeased her anxiety by stating that he was safe from his 
pursuers. And after all this was driven back by stress of weather, and 
apprehended, almost as soon as he came within sight of land; and to add 
to the poignaney of his feelings, he soon learnt that he owed his capture 
to the letter sent to his wife, containing an account of his escape. 

On the mornmg of his execution, when brought into the press-room to 
be pimoned, he sail to a fellow sufferer who had previously been bound, 
* Friend, how doth thee feel thyself? hast thou had any sleep in the night? 
I have had none ;* and as the man bound his wrists, he cried out “ Oh do 
not tie them so tight,” but checking himself, continued “but thou knowest 
best what be proper.” All the details of this case have been too recently 
before the public to admit of a republication—for this reason, as well as 
from a desire to avoid opening old wounds and giving pain to individuals, 
this case would have been passed over were it not that it Is one especially 
illustrative of the times iu which it occurred, or rather of the times which 
preceded its consummation, and when the commission of forgery was an 
every-day event. Indeed, at that period, had the whole body of merchants 
and bankers imitated the conduct of the Governor and Company of the 
Bank of England, who hung up their victims by scores to force a piece of 
flimsy paper to pass current for twenty shillings; that is, had they pro- 
secuted in every case of forgery coming under their notice, in the days to 
which I allude, gibbets must have been thrown across the principal streets, 
where the culprits might have been hung up in rows by the hundred. 

In the evidence given before a committee of the Heuse of Commons on 
the subject of inflicting the punishment of death for forgery, most of the 
bankers and merchants who were examined, said, that as the law stood 
they were resolved not to prosecute for the crime of forgery ; but even 
this firmness and good sense on their part was not enough to remove the 
prejudice of Sir Robert Peel, and the penchant he and many others of his 
school have so preposterously imbibed for the practice of hanging. The 
rising generation will read with disgust and horror the account of the 
number of human beings sacrificed in the war carried on against the Bank 
of England, at the time when one and two pound notes were in circulation; 
and also of the many who were strangled before the publie for other 
kinds of forgery in the heart of civilized London. Already, the junior 
members of society begin to blush for the conduct of their forefathers, 
excepting only that sensible lawyer, Sir Samuel Romilly; but what will 
they not say, when they are informed that in the age which preceded them, 
and when hundreds were sacrificed to that Moloch, the gallows, that in 
many instances those who were prosecutors were also ina measure criminals, 
not excepting the rulers of the land. Counting-houses were opened in the 
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city of London, where men publicly carried on the business of forgery, and 
avowed themselves ready to work for hire; and to these pen aud ink shops 
government officers and merchants flocked with their money for forged 
documents ; he who was the most skilful in imitating the writings of others 
obtaining the most business. 

i knew one individual, who worked for government, being peculiarly au 
fait at imitation and adroit with his pen, who might, had he not possessed 
habits of extravagance, have made a retiring fortune. This man ultimately, 
when in distress, committed a forgery upon a banker, but was fortunate 
enough to make his escape abroad. The employment of these men was 
to forge foreign documents of every description, but more especially ship's 
papers; and this was no secret among merchants or to the government. 
Trading adventurers to foreign ports, in time of war, were under the neces- 
sity of shipping their goods in fictitious or assumed foreign bottoms ; but 
this could not be done with any prospect of success without foreign ship's 
papers, and these could only be obtained through the means of forgery. 
Government, too, had purposes of deception to accomplish, which required 
forged documents. If Cardinal Mazarine were alive again, or if Tallyrand 
would open his mouth, these secrets of diplomacy might be explained. 
Suffice it to say, upon this occasion, that the British government were not 
behind any foreign power in obtaining forged documents—how they used 
them is another question; | only know that they were obtained, and that 
the public paid for them 

Now, readers, for a few minutes seriously consider the monstrous anoma ly 
of hanging up five or six of our fellow-creatures by the neck in Old Bailey, 
at eight o'clock on a dark November morning; all convicted of imitating 
another man's hand-writing, fraudulently to obtain money ; all sentenced by 
the Recorder, according to law. 

“ The law allowed it, and the court awarded it.” And remember that 
these men had been ordered for execution by the privy council ;* also, that 
it is the business of the sheriffs, who are decorated with gold chains for 
the cervical oceasion, to tie them up, see, or cause them so to be tied up, 
and there to hang for the space of one hour, while the said sheriffs retire 
with their friends to enjoy a splendid breakfast, set in the Session-house 
upon the occasion. Now the same day the council left these men for 
execution (we will suppose) determined upon some political proceedings 
Which required forged documents, for which an order was forthwith sent 
into the city to the forger’s shop, and were fetched away and paid for the 
very morning, and at the time the men were suspended; the messenger 
(thoughtless dolt) stopping on his way up Ludgate-hill to take a look at 
six men a hanging for writing another man’s name. If, readers, you will 
pause a moment to reflect on these things, it needs no comment of mine. 
The sheriffs, too, being merchants, the same morning while at breakfast re- 
collect that they want some forged ship's papers, and therefore only waited 
till the six dead ones were cut down and laid upon the copper in the cooking- 


* It is a mistake to suppose that malefactors are ordered for execution by the privy 
council! or the king; the effect, Lowever, is the same, and therefore justifies my 
#ppication of the term. The king and council only ut rpo e between the sentence 
and the execution of the law; they determine how many shal be spared, not, as it 
‘8 supposed, hew many many shall be hung; there is no occasion for their order, the 
law only takes its course upon those who are executed. 


Cobbett’s Mag.—No. 15. T 
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house just within the prison, and then went to treat with the forger for 
their papers ; now, I ask, who is the criminal. 


** The tempter or the tempted, who sins most? 
Thieves for their robbery have authority 
When judges steal themselves.” 


But I shall be told that national interest sanctioned the shops for forged 
papers, and that the public security demanded the life of the forgers, 
Yes! when inordinate cupidity dictates the argument, sophistry finds sup- 
porters both in black and red coats, especially when well paid for it. The 
national interest and public security at all times, and under all circum- 
stances, demand above all other considerations the preservation of virtue. 


** To whom can riches give repose, or trust, 
Content, or pleasure, but the good or just?” j 


It cannot, it must not be disguised, that the history of British crime is the 
history of misrule, cruelty, and injustice. The more we probe this question, 
the more it will become apparent. Hitherto our laws have only been 
tolerated, 
* Because authority, though it err like others, 

Hath a kind of medicine in itself, 

That skins the vice o’ the top: Go to your besom, 

Knock there; and ask your heart, what it doth know 

That's like my brether’s fault: if it confess 

A natural guiltiness, such as his, 

Let it not sound a thought upon your tongue 

Against my brother’s life.” 


Misery brings us acquainted with strange bed-fellows ; they are, how- 
ever, not always new ones. All the prisoners in Newgate were not strangers 
to Hunton when he was committed there ; and this leads to the introduc- 
tion of another character to the reader's notice, illustrative of what men 
are capable of for gain, even when not pressed by want. 

A person named B****n, worth, it is believed, 20,000/., was, at the 
period when Hunton was committed, undergoing a sentence passed upon 
him by the Court of King’s Bench, of eighteen month's imprisonment, for 
a fraud upon an insurance office, under the following cirewmstances:— 
This person had made his fortune in a business which, as he was about to 
retire, he was desirous to sell, having previously purchased himself a 
chateau. His premises and trade in town were advertised for sale, where 
he left a confidential man to recommend the concern ; while, however, it 
was under sale, the premises caught fire, but was immediately put out, 
causing a damage to the amount of about ten pounds. When the owner 
came to town and heard of the event, although quite independent of the 
world as regards pecuniary matters, it occurred to him that he might as 
well avail himself of this accident, and realise another hundred pounds by 
way of a finish. Communicating this idea to his confidential man, and 
telling him to make out the account of damage, with a promise ofa 
twenty-pound note if properly done, a demand upon the office was con- 
cocted between the master and man, it is said, of a hundred and twenty 
pounds, which, from the known respectability of the party, was paid with- 
out any very scrutinous inquiry. The premises and trade were very shortly 
afterwards sold, through the super recommendations of the aforesaid con- 
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fidant, for which service another promise of remuneration was given. 
When, however, the retiring party had accomplished his ends, the promised- 
crammed confidant was forgotten, who, in revenge, went to the insurance 
ofice and informed the directors of the manner in which they had been 
robbed. The guilty party, after a true bill was found against him, moved 
his case by certtorart into the King’s Bench, where he was tried, and 
sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment in Newgate. A few days 
before Hunton left London to embark for America, he went into Newgate, 
and earnestly solicited this prisoner to become security for him to the 
amount of 9502. (they having transacted business together for some years 
previously), but was refused the favour although strongly urged ; had it 
been granted him, it is probable‘that he (Hunton) would have been enabled 
to redeem the bills for the forging of which his life was taken away, 

It may be supposed that the meeting of these parties, both prisoners in 
Newgate a few days after this interview, must not be very agreeable to 
Hunton’s feelings: he was aware that his conduct was liable to the worst 
imputations, under the circumstances in which he was then placed ; and the 
other did not hesitate in deelaring it to be an intended robbery on Hunton's 
part, in order to make a purse with which to leave the country. 

| will now compare Hunton’s with another case of forgery which oc- 
curred precisely at the same time, viz. that of Fenn’s, the schoolmaster, 
commonly called Parson Fenn; but must first be allowed to make a pass- 
ing remark upon the insurance case I have above succinctly related. The 
offender was a cunning man, what in the city would be called a man of the 
world, one who had a smile for everybody when they were not in his debt, 
but wholly neglected the cultivation of the amiable virtues ; he was indeed 
a perfectly selfish being, and susceptible of no punishment but the joss of 
his money. 

That crime of every description should be punished is indisputable : 
why, then, enact laws which are not or cannot be enforced? Why is the 
statute-book to be at variance with our practice? And why are crimes of 
the greatest die to pass almost wholly unpunished? It has ever been 
consijered a maxim in all criminal codes, that restitution was the first 
object, and punishment the secon 1; this principle formed the basis of the 
Mosaic law: * If a man shall steal an or, or a sheep, an 1 kill it. or sell 
it, he shall restore fire oven for an or, and four sheep for a sheep.-— 
Exod. xxit. |. —But in our law, if one man rob another, unless the actual 
property stolen be discovered, the principle of restitution is not recognized, 
although the culprit may be a rich man; besides, the restitution of property 
stolen is so very slovenly provided for, that few prosecutors can or ever do 
recover their own: the lowest officer m the law (the thief-taker) has 
charge of it. Again. a man may, under our unjust laws, be robbed of one 
hundred pounds ; convict the offender, and see five hundred pounds of the 
culprit’s property confiscated and taken possession of by the sheriffs, while 
he (the prosecutor) walks home with empty pockets, and the loss of much 
time he has spent in supporting a system of jurisprudence which assists 
the thief in robbery. Custom has in some measure reconciled the people 
of this country to these absurdities, or they could not have been so long 
tolerated. In the ease of the insurance fraud, restitution was not thought 
of; and if the judge could, and had inflicted a fine besides imprisonment, 
the injured party who lost the money would have had none of it. Who 
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shall say our laws are founded upon a principle of justice? The guilty 
man in the case here alluded to, after the first impressions of a prison had 
evaporated, actually felicitated himself, as he had retired from business 
rather early in life, on being compelled to spend the first year and a half 
of his otium cum dignitate upon an economical and prudential system, 
saying, in addition to the 100/. obtained from the insurance office, that it 
was another 500/. in his pocket; and as for the circumstance, what cared 
he—he could go anywhere, had money, and could always be respected. 

Legislators—meditate ! meditate! upon these things. “ It is a scandal, 
as Sir William Shelley once said of the Government, “ that a system of 
jurisprudence, so sick at heart, should be made te look so well in the face.” 

How horror-struck would John Bull be with the sight of this ancillary 
of his household, if once a fairer one were placed beside her. John is a 
peculiarly obtuse mortal, and stupid enough to admire anything at first 
sight; and it is only by repeated comparisons that he can at any time be 
brought to exercise a judgment. 


(To be continued.) 


ASINUS JUDEN 


PFABULA COMMERIL. 


ANIMALIA inter orta cum contentio 
Magna esset olim, sedet Asinus arbiter ; 
Quippe aurium mensura liberalior, 

Et ore toto fusa simplicitas, probi 
Atque patientis judicis spem fecerint. 


Primum ad tribunal se novum sistunt Apes, 
Direpta queste mella Fucorum dolo, 
Cellasque inanes: innocentes ille apes 
Voce altiore, cen nocentes, increpat ; 
Fucosque labis integros pronuncians, 
Dat habere ceras, et favis apum frui. 


Clangore post hoc Anser obstrepans gravi, 
Dato libello supplice, qrat ut sibi 

Sociisque liceat flumina, et lacus sacros, 
Sociisque liceat flumina, et | 

Cygnis repulsis, colere. Preses annuit. 
Ecce Philomelen Gracculus lacessere, 


Et vocis andax poscere sibi gloriam : 
Litem, inquit, asini finiat sententia ! 


Jubentur ambo canere. Luscinia incipit ; 
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Animosque teneris omnium ac sensus modis 
Demulcet. Ips carmine inflexe caput, 

Et lenta motant brachia in numerum ilices, 
Necquicquam. Ineptis plus probatur auribus 
Rude murmur atque stridor absurdi alitis. 


Quid multa? fortem vicit, illo judice, 
Columbus Aquilam: pulchrior picto fuit 
Pavone Corvus: Ovis Lupo voracior. 
Vulpes, iniqua scita sibilantibus, 

* Aliud ab illo nil—ait—speraveram, 

‘ Cujus palato carduus gratum sapit.” 





| Tytler, in his Principles of Translation, c. 13, gives the original poem, 
and observes, “‘ What powers must the writer possess, who is capable of 
doing full justice to this exquisite morsel in any translation!’ I do not 
presume to have attained this merit: but its attempt is a fair subject of 
competition. } 


TRANSLATION. 


THE spirit once of litigation 
Possessed the animal creation: 

The Ass upon the bench appears, 
Where his more liberal length of ears 
And grave simplicity of face, 
Promised due patience in the case. 


First at the bar the Bees arrive ; 

With emptied cell and plundered hive 
They loudly charge the villain Drones : 
The Ass condemns in louder tones 
The injured Bees, and hive and cell 
Assigns the thieves, therein to dwell. 


The Goose demands, with deafening scream, 
Possession sole of lake and stream, 

Against the Swan's ejected sway : 

So be it! says Chief-Justice Bray. 


The chattering Pie prefers his bill, 
And pertly challenges the skill 

Of the coy Nightingale, to pass 

Before the judgment of the Ass. 

He bids them sing: and so commences 
The bird of eve, all hearts and senses 
Captiving with sweet voice; whose fine 
Music to hear, the oaks incline 
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On the Proyress of the Fine Arts. 


Their stately heads, and to her strain 
Move timingly their boughs. In vain! 
More kindly sounds in ear absurd 

The discord of the scraunel bird. 


Why urge our tale? At his decree, 

The Dove doth vanquish easily 

The Eagle's might: the dingy Crow 
Outvies the Peacock’s various shew : 

And the poor Sheep, that gentle creature, 
Is than the Wolf a huger eater. 


While all exclaimed against the Ass, 

A Fox observed, who chanced to pass, 

« Truly, for justice we may whistle, 
From him whose taste prefers a thistle! 


E. L. L. Swiere 


FINE ARTS. 


ON THE PROGRESS OF THE FINE ARTS IN GREAT BRITAIN, FROM THE 


BEGINNING OF THE LAST CENTURY TO THE PRESENT TIME; ON THE 


OBSTACLES WHICH HAVE IMPEDED THAT PROGRESS; AND ON 
PRESENT STATE. 


THEIR 
om 


By Felebranus Junius. 


When the Roman Catholic religion was paramount in Britain, the Fine 


Arts were among the most powerful engines employed by those who ruled 


over it, to keep their votaries in subjection ; when their reforming enemies 
resolved to destroy them, thev believed it incumbent on them Pr destroy 
these powerful engines, with which they worked upon their dependants ; 
therefore, not content with opposing the doctrines of what they thought 
a false religion, they destroyed the works of those Arts by which thes 


thought that religion was supported. But at the same time the Puritans 


were desirous to have representations of their own holy persons to be 
admired and reverenced by their partizans; hence it arose, that portrait 
painting was encouraged by them, when every other branch of the Fine 
Arts was reprobated. The works of Vandyke were reprobated, when 
the representations of the Republicans were admired ; though painted 
by English artisis, whose religious opinions agreed with these of ,their 
employers. b 
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When the restoration brought Charles the Second back to his country, 
he was attended by artists as well as other ministers of his pleasure, in 
great numbers; and he found them plenty of employment, as did likewise 
those who were allowed to associate with him. Portrait painting still had 
the greatest share of this encouragement, though it may be believed, that 
what are improperly called fine subjects, had a plentiful share. Sir Peter 
Lely was the principal painter, during the greater part of Charles's reign ; 
but towards the latter end of it, Sir Godfrey Kneller found his way to 
London, and contrived to make interest, and obtained permission to paint 
the king's portrait. His majesty happened to have his portrait painted 
by Lely at the same time. When asked to employ Kneller, with his usual 
indolence, he exclaimed * Odds fish, why can’t two men paint my portrait 
at the same time? I won't sit but once, so let them both do as well as 
as they can at the same time.” All was obedience to the orders of royalty. 
Lely, as the principal painter, placed the sitter to please himself, taking 
every advantage in his own favour, and leaving Kneller to shift as he 
could. Notwithstanding his being at this disadvantage, Sir Godfrey pro- 
duced a picture that pleased the king, was admired by all the court, and soon 
became a favourite ; Sir Peter Lily had bad health, and soon departed this 
life, leaving Kneller the sole favourite. He was successively painter to the 
following monarchs :—Charles, and James the Second; William and 
Mary ; Queen Anne, and Prince George of Denmark, her husband ; as 
well as the kings George the First and Second. 

During the whole of this time, portrait painting was the only branch 
of painting that was fashionable. Indeed it was the rage, for all the 
great employed the great painter to produce their portraits, and those 
who could not pay his prices, paid others who produced such imitations of 
his manner as they could make upon more reasonable terms than he 
would accept. The practice of Sir Godfrey Kneller was more extensive 
than had been previously, or perhaps has since been known. I have the 
means of knowing it was common for him to have twelve sitters in a day, 
to each of which he allowed strictly, one hour each sitting, and three 
sittings to each portrait. By the immense practice he had for a great 
part of his life, he acquired such facility, that I suspect he could have told 
with how many strokes of his pencil he would begin and finish any given 
picture. It was by reducing his practice to this certain system, that he 
established a rule that prevailed generally, long after he ceased to exist, 
even so late as the beginning of my own time. Although the practice had 
been abandoned by superior artists, it long remained a fixed opinion among 
persons of the lower orders, that he was not competent to paint a portrait 
who would not undertake to begin and finish it in the three hours. 

When William the Third became King of England, he brought with 
him some of the tastes of his own country, and some artists of that country 
who could gratify those tastes in painting. Besides portraits, they produced 
landscapes, flowers, and animals, especially horses, which suited the incli- 
nations of those English, whose tastes led them to indulge in any foreign 
luxuries. The first flock of these innovators were all foreigners ; but as 
they domiciliated, some natives endeavoured to imitate their works ; and 
that they might do so, attempted to become their pupils: the difference 
between them now became evident, and well deserves to be explained. 

The old and great Italian artists taught every thing to their pupils 
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within their own walls; every thug was delivered orally, and practised 
visibly in presence of the pupils, who kept it secret, each for his own use ; 
when the pupils became master’s, they dil the same; and thus, in time, 
each preserved the knowledge he had acquired, either for his own use, ot 
for those to whom he might mmpart it. 

Dahl was the immediate successor to Kneller, as the principal portrait 
painter: Richardson came after him; and Hudson was the last and most 
insignificant of the whole, as, with him, his art was reduced to its very 
lowest ebb. Thornhill had attempted history, and the cupola of St. Pauls 
was the greatest of his works; and Hogarth had raised for himself a 
reputation, that will in all probability never fade. Still no means of 
giving education to those who might desire to practice this profession was 
to be found, for reasons that are now to be explained, 

Painting is an art not to be taught, or learned, merely by writing o1 
reading, though the princip'es by which they are regulated may be ex- 
plained. Few of the old Italian masters wrote, or at least published any 
thing, and what they did publish, was conceived in a style so whimsical, 
that it would be of little or anv use. Lomazzo, an eminent pupil of 
Leonardo De Vinci, published in Italian, a treatise on painting, in which 
his doctrines are expressed so quaintly, that few of them will obtain 
serious attention from artists of the present dav. <A translation of that 
book was published by R. H. in the time of Elizabeth, or James the First 
It is sometimes met with. 


Leonardo himself wrote a treatise on painting, which was believed to be 


’ 
lost, but has been found in Paris, among the manuscripts of Leonardo which 
the French transferred from It. ily to their owu capital during the wars of 
the revolution. It was written in a way that marks the peculiar modes 
which the olden writers had of keeping their secrets. Venonti, who 
examined and published an account of this manuse ript, says, the paragraphs 
are arranged in such irregular manner, and each jis written backward, so 
that a person who is not a-quainted with the secret, would not be able to 
read it. <A transcript of this inanuscript was published at the close of the 
seventeenth ceitiry, translated into French, and illustrated by figures, drawn 
by Nico!o Poussin, in very excellent stvie. Each paragraph is arranged in its 
natural order, but the paragraphs are put together in the utmost confusion, 
so that it seems to be a collection of paragraphs, each quite intelligible by 
itse!f, but quite uninte lligible for want of visible connexion between them. 
This has been for a very long time quite out of print, and is among the 
searcest of books. The late Mr. Taylor, proprietor of the Are hitectural 
Library in Holborn, who has late ly died at a very advanced age, about 
thirty years ago resolved to publish a new translation of this book. He 
employed F. Rigaud Esq. R. S., to execute it: in doing this, Rigaud dis- 
covered that all the paragraphs in this book had been so deranged, that 
the whole seemed to be in inextricable confusion; but, endeavouring to 
sort them, he found that it might be dene: and he actually did it, and 
produced a regular treatise on the art of painting, in which the opinions of 
Leonardo might be made out distine tly. ‘Taylor published a small edition 
of this book, which remained long on his hands, but was sold at last. If any 
speculating bookseller is willing to serve the art, he cannot do better than 
produce a new edition, which would, there is little doubt. obtain a favourable 
reception from the abl» artists of the present time, 
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| know of no other writings of Italian artists, that, if translated into 
English, would have enlightened the artists of that time on the practice of 
their art. The French, indeed, in the time of Louis the Fourteenth, had 
several works on painting, which might have had that effect; but the 
London booksellers, who employed themselves in getting books done out of 
French into English, had not sense to find them out, and they remain 
unknown to the mere English reader to the present day. These booksellers 
of Gotham, however, were for the whole of the last century, and half 
that which preceded it, continually publishing trash, which they called 
Instructions to practice the Art of Drawing or Painting, without the use of 
a master, &c. &ec. &c. All this was useless, and those who were desirous to 
become artists, were left to acquire knowledge wherever they could find it. 

On one occasion, an artist of considerable talent published a work that 
had very great merit, but which could not effect what he expected from it. 
So far it was a failure ; but those who might have benefitted by it in other 
respects, treated it with neglectful contempt. The unfortunate projector, as 
he was called, left this country, and went to another, where he was liberally 
received and rewarded, and ended his days in honour. The artists of the 
country who thus treated him, were greatly benefited by adopting his 
discovery ; and even at this time, a century after that discovery was made 
known, a great number of British artists are deriving great advantage to 
themselves by adopting that discovery which was in vain offered to their 
ancestors a century ago. ‘There is so much curiosity in this subject, there 
is, | believe, but one copy of the original work in existence ; and T, being in 
all probability the only living being who is acquainted with all the facts 
of the ease, | shall be excused for giving a sketch of the artist's history, 
and the particulars that are connected with it. 

Christopher Le Blond, a native of Flanders, was said by some to have been 
a pupil of Rembrandt ; by others of Lastman, who was himself the pupil 
of Rembrandt : whichever it was, he was an eminent painter of portraits 
and other subjects in which the haman figure was concerned ; he was, 
besides, an excellent colourist on all such subjects: he settled in London 
early in the last century, obtained the patronage of Sir Robert Walpole the 
prime minister, and of his brother Horatio, By them, he was enabled to 
execute the design he had formed, aud carry it as far as it could be carried, 
though certainly not so far as he believed it could go. 

He thought he could produce imitations of oil paintings, equal in force 
and durability to the pictures from which he copied them ; in this he did 
not succeed; as, in reality, it was not possible that he should ; and his 
opponents triumphed over him, as envious men will do when they are found 
unable to do quite so much as they expected. He made no secret of 
his design, however, and published the particulars of it, in a treatise 
that he called “Colorito, or a Treatise on producing the Harmony of 
Colours, &e. &e Of this, I never saw but two COples 5 one was my own, 
and descending to me from my grandfather, remained many vears in my 
hands, till it was stolen from me; the other I saw at no great distance of 
time in the British Museum, where, it need not be deubted, that it still 
remains. 

This was a remarkable attempt to bring the Newtonian doctrine of light 
and colours within the management of artists, and make it subservient to 
their use ; but in this he did not succeed ; for they, for whose use it was 
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intended, were too ignorant and conceited to notice it. Le Blond left the 
British capital, and went to Paris, where the French government settled 
a pension upon him for life, and gave him apartments in the Louvre, on 
condition, that he made a disclosure of his discovery for the benefit of the 
public : he did so; and ended his days at the advanced period of fourscore 
years. Such things as these are never done by the British government, 
which thinks, that merit, like virtue, shall be its own reward. 

Le Blond published in Paris, an octavo volume, called ‘“ Maniere 
d’ Imprimer les Tableaux, &c. &c.”’ containing a full account of all the 
particulars of his discovery; which, indeed, he derived from Sir Isaac 
Newton, and may be reduce ed to this, viz. that the three primitive colours, 
when transparent and mixed in certain proportions, form black. When 
one of the mixed colours predominate over the other two, it forms a com- 
pound that we distinguish by the name of the predominating colour, with 
the additional term ish ; thus we say, a reddish, blueish, or yellowish colour, 
and the same with all other colours. This discovery of Le Blond was 
adopted by Janinet, and other French engravers, who used it in this 
manner: they prepared three plates withthe same outlines ; upon one, they 
marked with mezzotinto all those parts that were to be red, blue, or vellow, 
according as the design indicated ; the three plates were then printed on 
the same paper, when the art of printing caused the different colours to 
mix on the paper, and form all the compounds that were required. 

The painters in water colours, who use this invention, aco>t a different 
course ; they mix the three simple colours they use, in different proportions, 
so as to produc e what they call their neutral tint, because it will mix with 
all the different colours that can be added to them, and thus produce very 
easily a degree of harmony in their work with more facility than it could 
be produced by combiing a greater number of colours in performing their 
work. 

The earliest attempt that is known to have been made by English 
artists to form themselves into a society that should have all the advan- 
tages of a distinct body, was in the beginning of the last century, when 
Sir James Thornhill ranked among the highest of the body. They formed 
a society, established, by subscription among themselves, an academy 
for drawing from the naked figure. It was held in a great room in St. 
Martin’s Lane, at that time the most central part of the politest quarter 
of the town, being inhabited by many persons of rank, as well as the 
neighbouring parish of Covent Garden. In these situations, as many artists 
as would venture to approximate, or mix with persons of rank, fixed their 
residences. ‘This academy existed for many years, till the artists formed a 
more regular establishment. The room in which it was at first held is still 
existing, and has for many years been used by the Society of Friends, for 
the purposes of their religion. 

Sir Godfrey Kneller, as well as Sir James Thornhill, were active in 
forming this society. The association was voluntary: its principal object 
was to meet for the purpose of drawing the human figure from living 
models, provided at the expense of the society. After it had existed 
several vears, the projectors were desirous to extend their design, and 
render it more beneficial to themselves. The artists felt their own insig- 
nificance as a body, and in these meetings discussed many projects to bring 
themselves into notice, and obtain public encouragement for their works. 
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The principal of these projects was to form an academy to instruct young 
artists in their profession, and, from time to time make a public exhibition 
of their works, to make them known to the public, and thus to obtain 
purchasers for them. 

In these discussions Hogarth, who, with all his real merit, had a quan- 
tity of arrogance, which prevented him from allowing merit to any thing 
that did not originate with himself, argued strongly against the whole 
design, urging, that instead of creating artists, they should devise the means 
of teaching the purchasing public how to distinguish good pictures from 
bad, which being done, he said, good pictures would readily find purchasers. 
It did not seem to occur to him, that the most effectual way to execute 
this, his favourite scheme, would be to produce the pictures, and lay them 
before those who might be expected to purchase them. 

Another scheme of this wrong-headed man, was, to object to form an aca- 
demy upon any conditions whatever, because, he said, that todo so, would be 
to create swarms of painters, who would get no employment : besides, he said, 
it was unnecessary upon every account ; because, he said, whoever wished to 
draw from nature might do so, wherever he chose to open his eyes and look 
about him: therefore, it was not necessary to be confined in an academy 
for that purpose. And as for drawing from the antique statues, which, it 
was pretended could only be done from the large statues in the academy, 
that was a most frivolous pretence, because every artist could for a few 
shillings purchase small copies of any of the antique statues from the figure 
makers in town, which would answer every purpose for him to draw from, 
quite as well as drawing from the large statues in the academy, if they had 
one, 

This assertion, absurd as it was, proves that Hogarth had no feeling for 
the beauty of the antique sculpture; and the reality of this being his 
opinion is confirmed, by its being seriously inserted in one of the contro- 
versial writings published by him, while the disputes on the subject were 
going on. Yet, notwithstanding this opposition, the first society of volun- 
teers organized and established themselves. The following were among 
the regulations of this first society :— 


I. To provide the means of instructing young artists in the practice of 
their profession. 

II. To form public exhibitions of the works of the society from time to 
time, to which the public should be admitted, paying one shilling each 
person for the privilege: but the artists, members of the society, should give 
free admission to select friends ; thus distinguishing the friends of the society 
from the casual public. 

Ill. If the money paid for admissions to see the exhibitions should do 
more than pay all the necessary expenses of the society, the overplus should, 
at the pleasure of the directors, be employed to relieve the distresses of 
poor artists. 


The first exhibition was eminently successful. 


Great curiosity was 
excited: the exhibitors were very numerous, and, as each had a certain 
limited number of free admissions to give to his particular frien.s, they 

The payers crowded to the doors with their shillings, 
and the non-payers did the same without any, but played off a tour de genie 
Many of the exhibitors were not of very high 
rank, and to see the new sight without paving to do so, was an object 


were much coveted. 


that was quite unexpected. 


— 
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which many contrived to obtain by this manceuvere :—the tickets were 
numbered by the secretary, and delivered to the donors, who signed them 
in his presence ; when he gave them to those who were to use them, he 
wrote, Admit 1, or, Admit 2. When these tickets got into the hands of 
those who were to use them, they made their parties add the 0 to the 
figure, and then, with much gravity, parties of ten, or of twenty, went with 
a single ticket to see the new exhibition. The confusion thus occasioned 
must have been enormous. I cannot say I remember it, but have often 
been told by my parents, that when I was not three years old, and had not 
laid aside my petticoats, and could just walk through the streets, I was led, 
with a party of twenty, to see this wonderful exhibition of pictures. 
This was the only reason when free admissions were given ; subsequently, 
all were made to pav without exception, except the individual members of 
the society, who each had a free-admission to himself, but not transferable. 

The undertaking was now established, and continued to do well for 
several vears, finding money to answer all the purposes that were originally 
proposed to be effected.) The numbers of members increased continually ; 
and as it was governed by no laws, but such as were made pro tempore, to 
answer special purposes, dissentions arose among them, and increased, till 
a large majority prevailed to petition the crown to grant them a charter, 
intended to place them on the same permanent foundation as other char- 
tered bodies. This was obtained ; and though I do not at present remember 
all its regulations, I recollect enough of them to be justified in saying, it 
was the worst constituted body to which, within my knowledge, a charter 
had been granted. The following were some of its principal regulations : 

There were no gradations of rank among them. The number of mem- 
bers was to be unlimited. ‘The society was to be governed by a _ president 
and board of directors, all of which were chosen by a majority of the 
whole society, each member of which was entitled to vote. Every person 
calling himself an artist, no matter what branch of the art he professed, was 
liable to be chosen a director for the stipulated time; ana every director 
might be chosen president; so that by cabals, not difficult to raise in a 
society thus constituted, the most insignificant dauber mght become presi- 
dent, and the most eminent artist be sunk into insignificance. Many other of 
their regulations were very reprehensible, and have been forgotten by me. 
One of them, however, I well remember: under the pretence of liberality, 
voung ladies in boarding-schools in and near the metropolis, were allowed 
to crowd the walls of the society's rooms with specimens of their ingenuity 
in working cats, dogs, monkeys, parrots, peaches, and bunches of grapes 
in needle-work, sometimes with silk, at others, with worsted. This prac- 
tice produced more money than credit to the society ; for the governantes, 
the young ladies, and their friends, were continual!y making parties to com- 
pare the works of their favourites with others that they thought their 
unworthy rivals. 

The Society for Encouragement of Arts, Mnufactures, and Commerce, at 
the beginning of their undertaking, began by giving valuable premiums to 
artists for paintings of various kinds; but when the Society of Artists was 
formed, the before named society thought right to leave them to govern 
themselves, and devoted their endeavours to promote other subjects that 
called their attention. 

The Duke of Richmond, too, of that time assembled a fine gallery of 
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statues from the antique; had them arranged in a proper gallery in his 
house in the Privy Gardens, Whitehall; laid it freely open to all young 
artists who would go there to study drawings from the antique, and paid 
to Cipreani, at that time a young and rising artist, a competent salary, for 
attending in the gallery to instruct the young artists in their studies. 
Several, who became afterwards eminent artists, studied in that gallery ; 
and some of them made a very unbecoming return to his grace for the 
favours he conferred. 

This gallery was kept open several years, greatly to the advantage of 
those who studied in it at that time, but was closed at last, in consequence 
of the misconduct of some of those who studied there. Some regulation, 
the purport of which is not now known to me, was proposed for the govern- 
ment of the young men who studied there ; they were offended at this, and 
coarse libels were fixed on the doors, reflecting upon the noble owner: in 
consequence, the place was finally closed, and the statues removed. They 
have since been given to the Royal Academy. 

It is proved by these facts, that in this country there has existed, for a 
long time, a disposition to encourage the Fine Arts, though, perhaps, that 
disposition has not always been exerted in the most effectual manner : 
sometimes, because those who were willing to do so, were not acquainted 
with the most effectual way to accomplish their own wishes ; and sometimes, 
because the perversity of those persons who were intended to be benefitted, 
would not be received by them in a becoming manner. Examples of both 
these practices were not uncommon at the time we are now treating of. 
Why should not the Duke of Richmond make such regulations as, in the 
opinions of those by whose superior knowledge he chose to be directed, 
thought would be most beneficial for the persons he mtended to serve ¢ 
The only reason to be given against it, was, that it was displeasing, or 
perhaps inconvenient, to some petulant youth, to comply with the regu- 
lations proposed ; or perhaps the spirit of impertinence induced some such 
wantonly to make the offensive reftection without any other motive; a 
disposition that was much more common among the young artists of that 
time, than it is at present ; and deserves to be repressed, because, it, in that 
case, deprived hundreds of the opportunities of pursuing their studies 
with advantage. 

As such motives are frequently at work, even in these times, when a more 
liberal spirit is endeavouring to give general gratuitous admission to ou 
scientific institutions, to all who are willing to take alvantage of them, it 
may be useful to shew, by facts, the necessity of making some regulations to 
prevent the mischief that may be done, if due vigilance is not used to keep 
unproper persons away from them. 

I lived sixty years in London without having visited the British Museum ; 
not for want of inclination to do so, but because it might be visited without 
expense. The regulations that must, during that time, Le complied with, to 
gain admission, were so troublesome, that I could not sacrifice time to 
comply with them, therefore I never went: but when by the regulations 
now made, every man who is not ashamed of his name, may, by presenting 
himself at the door at the proper hours, be admitted to range at pleasure 
through every apartment that contains any thing curious to be seen ; or, if 
he is studious, has a right to seat himself in the proper apartment, and 


have every book he desires to examine laid before him, to be examined and 
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studied as if it were his own; I have passed months, indeed years, in that 
house with improvement and advantage. Surely, every man who can do 
this, may be satisfied with the advantages thus gratuitously obtained; yet 
the newspapers teem with complaints of the difficulties opposed to their 
obtaining admission. If there are such difficulties, itis because the persons 
who make the complaints ought not to go there: a fact which I shall 
establish, by shewing what mischief has been done to that important 
national establishment by the admission of improper persons ; and which 
would be greatly increased, if such improper persons were not most carefully 
excluded from it*. 

The Rev. William Belve, the well-known translator of Herodotus, and 
author of other works that are well esteemed, had a place in the British 
Museum. He was keeper of the very valuable collection of engravings that 
forms part of that property. The Museum was not frequented at that time, 
as it has been since, and is now; so that while he was employed in attending 
his duty, he likewise pursued his own studies. While thus engaged, he 
became acquainted with Dighton, a very indifferent portrait-painter, and, as 
he afterwards proved himself to be, a man of very bad character. He paid 
great attention to Belve, visited him continually in his apartments, passed 
much time there, and while Belve pursued his classical, or other studies, 
Dighton turned over the valuable collection of prints, and when he had done 
with one fportfolio, restored it to its place, and took down another for 
inspection; and in this way the two friends passed much of their time. 

The Museum contains the most valuable and extensive collection of the 
Etchings of Rembrandt that is known to exist, consisting of every print, 
with numerous variations, many of them unique, and of very great value. 
To this collection Dighton paid much attention, and when he felt himself 
quite at home, began to make his own use of it. He secretly took out of 
the portfolio he was looking over, one of the simplest prints, carried it home, 
made a correct copy of it with pen, hair-pencil, and proper black colour, 
upon paper closely resembling that on which the original was printed; and 
when his copy was completed, returned the original to its place, taking 
another to be subjected to the same treatment He followed this practice 
till he had acquired the facility of imitating the etchings of Rembrandt so 
perfectly, as to deceive the most practiced connoiseur, and then proceeded to 
carry his great design into effect in this manner: he removed one of the 
original prints, of little value, from the portfolio inthe Museum, substituted 
his own copy in its place ; sold the origina! for its value, pocketed the money, 
and remained undiscovered, With the usual progress of crime, he went from 
bad to worse, extracting those prints that were more and more scarce and 
valuable ; selling them for ten, twenty, and more guineas each. Making 
large sums in this way, till, grown bold with success, he extracted one 
print the most valuable in the whole collection, and perfectly unique: the 
production of this print produced a great sensation in all the connoisseurs 


* Our Contributor has got a most reprehensible opinion of the gentlemen of the 
Newspaper Press, and moreover, he is wrong in his facts. No person can have access 
to the books in the Library of the British Museum, without first being recommended 
by some respectab'e individual, known to the Oificers of the Establishment.—E. C, M. 
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in the works of Rembrandt ; it was most strictly examined, and at last, one 
gentleman, the richest of all the collectors of that artist's works, agreed to 
pay the price asked for the print, provided Richardson, the most eminent of 
the dealers of that dav, declared the print to be original. It was entrusted 
tohim to be examined. Trusting to his memory, he said it was ; but recol- 
lecting that the on!y impression of that print known to be existing, was 
in the Museum, to make assurance doubly sure, he went there, and asked 
permission to compare that undoubted original with that in his possession : 
leave was granted, the portfolio was produced, the prints were compared, 
and the fraud completely detected. The whole collection of Rembrandt's 
prints were examined, and it was then seen that many of the scarcest and 
most valuable prints had been extracted in the same manner. Dighton 
was seized, and on being examined, acknowledged the fact, and laughed at 
his accusers. No guilt was imputed to Belve, nor was he suspected of any ; 
but, though it was a hard case, he was near the close of a long life dis- 
charged from his situation, because he imprudently suffered a dishonest man 
to ransack and plunder the valuable collection that was entrusted to his 
care; and the injury to which would have been quite irreparable, if the 
honour of the gentlemen who had innocently purchased the stolen property, 
had not induced them as soon as the facts were known, to restore all the 
prints that were stolen; refusing to take back the money they had paid for 
them, though | have been told the trustees of the British Museum offered 
that money to every individual. These facts prove the great danger there 
is in exposing such valuable property to the hands of individuals, without 
being carefully guarded: the following shews how such persons ought to 
be treated, when they expose themselves to notice. 

Being one day in this print room, when the late J. T. Smith, who had 
succeeded to the situation of poor Belve, had the care of the collection, a 
gentlemanly looking man entered, and asked if a searce and valuable print 
he mentioned was not in that collection? “It is,” was Smith's reply. “ I will 
be much obliged by vour showing it to me ?”—* TI will not show it to you,” 
Smith replied.—* How dare you refuse /’’ said the visitor, with great indig- 
nation—* this collection is public property, paid for by the nation, and every 
individual has a right to examine every part of it; and I demand to see the 
print you acknowledge that you have inthe room.” ‘I will not shew it to 
you” “Then I will complain to the trustees.” ‘*Do so; they will send for 
me down stairs, and then I will tell them, tm your presence, why | refuse 
to shew you any thing in this room, though I will not here tell vou why I 
refuse.” A long and violent altercation ensued ; to end it, Smith called 
the verger, and pointing to the intruder, said, * Odserve that man ; follow 
him wherever he goes through this house, and do not quit him till you see 
him outside the gates in the street.” The order wasob eyed, and after they 
were gone, Smith told me the man’s name ; and that he was well known to 
be one of those men who frequent the auction rooms, where works of art 
are to be sold, and are continually stealing things with such perseverance 
that they most commonly suceced in carrying away such things as they have 
determined to have. This man long annoyed the Museum, by writing 
letters in the newspapers, containing imaginary complaints of difficulties of 
gaining admittance to the Museum, which are all known to be without 
foundation, of which I shall give one proof which happened within my own 
observation. 
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A young Quaker came into the room when I was there, asking, ‘Is thy 
name Smith?” “Jt is; what is your pleasure with me {” “ I see the young 
men drawing inthe room below ; I think I can draw like them, and 1 would 
like to try if I can do the same, and come to ask if thou will permit: me 
to try ?’—* Certainly : but you must bring me a letter of introduction from 
some person of character in London, who knows you, and will vouch for 
your respectability.” “I don’t know any person in London.” * Indeed! then 
you must take one of your drawings to Mr. and Mr. naming 
several members of the Royal Academy; ask their opinions ; bring me a 
letter which they will give you, and you shall be admitted at once.” * Lnever 
made a drawing in my life.’—* Indeed! this is extraordinary ; what induces 
you to begin now ?”—* I live at —— (naming some place ir Laneashire ), 
Lam come to London, to our annua! meeting, with my family ; we stay with 
friend —— in Gracechureh-street, the only person we know in London: 
wecame to see the curiosities of this place; and seeing the young men 
drawing from the statues below, I thik | ean do likewise, and am desirous 
totry.” “ Well, sir,” said Smith, * all this is extraordinary ; but | must have 
a letter of recommendation from some respectable person resident in London, 
who knows you; bring me such a letter from the person at whose house 
you are staying, and you shall be admitted.” He brought a formal letter, 
stating that friend naming the youth residing at is a person of 
fair character, residing at ——, and now staving at my house; aud being 
desirous of studying drawing at the British Museum ; and | know, of my 
own knowledge, that he is a person of fair character, and will behave with 
propriety. With that recommendation he returned to Mr. Smith, was admitted 
a student, attended constantly during the time he staid in London ; drew 
remarkably well, considering the little practice he had had ; and would 
have been a good artist; but when the time came for his friends to return 


into the country, he disappeared, and was seen no more. Such are the 
facilities afforded to all who are willing to make proper use of the oppor- 
tunities given to all who are willing to study in this national establishment. 

The whole frame of civil society, and everything connected with it, has 
been so continually changing im this country, that any one who should com- 


pare any class of persons existing at any former period, with persons of the 
same class, as they exist at present, would be surprised to find them so totally 
different from each other. At present, we will only endeavour to shew the 
diflerence between the artists of the two periods now under consideration. 
In the tim: of Henry the Seventh, there existed but two classes ; the 
great, who were everything ; and the little, who were, if anything, nothing 
better than slaves ; and among them were to be found all that we now in- 
clude within the term, professioual men, artists, and, every other denomina- 
tion of being down to the very lowest: among these were such artists as 
then existed, who were treated as servants, wore the liveries of theor lords, 
and all those of similar occupations fell into the same rauks, Among these 
was John de Mabure, the most remarkable painter of his day. This man was 
both dissipated and profligate, as well as a painter of high talent im pro- 
portion to others of his time. To prepare him and others to mix m some 
public procession with becoming splendour, the king ordered the proper 
officer to deliver to each a certain large quantity of fine damask, to make 
robes, that he might appear in the procession with becoming splendour. 
The taste of Mabure was peculiar; he believed that fine damask was fitter 
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to be drank than to be worn; so that he fairly sold the damask, and got 
gloriously drunk with the money. Repentance, however, though late, will 
come at last ; and when he saw the glorious appearance that was made by 
the rich damask dresses prepared by his companions, he reflected upon the 
sorry figure he should make among them in his leather doublet and trousers. 
Necessity is the mother of invention. And after he had pondered for some 
time, the story continues, he procured a quantity of fine white paper, 
on which he painted what appeared to be fine damask, of such transcendant 
beauty. that when he came into the procession (taking care that none should 
anproach too near), his dress appeared more splendid than all the rest 
of the court, attracted general admiration, and the king is said to have 
ordered him forward that he might admire the dress; the trick was now 
discovered, and the painter came off with applause, instead of the hearty 
flogging he would have had, had his ingenuity been less fortunate. 

In the next reign the arts improved in talents and respectability. Hans 
Holbein was every way more worthy of Henry the Eighth and his court, 
than Mabure was of his father, both as a painter and an architect ; though 
all who have understanding, must see the difference between his heads and 
Raphael's, and the other Italians; they must likewise see the artists of this 
Gerwan school have very great merit, that will always make them objects of 
consequence inthe art. In the Elizabethan age, Cornelius Jansen, and 
others of his country, took a lower range, though of great beauty, and 
ranging more with the amenity of genteel life, than with the nobility of 
Holbein, or the pure dignity of the more perfect Italians. 

In the time of James, Rubens, while he lived, was paramount. He was 
always a man of rank and fortune in his own country. He came into this on 
a public embassy, painted the ceiling in the chapel at Whitehall, went to 
Paris, where he painted the Luxembourg, and preserved the character that 
belonged to him through life. Vandyvke, his pupil, came to England soon 
after he left, and remained here till he died, when he was not an old man. 
He passed so much of his own time here that he may, with little impropriety, 
be ranked as an English artist. He married a lady of rank, and lived in 
the best society. It is said that he lived in Blackfriars; a strange place, as 
we should now think, for the residence of the first artist of the time. It 
is related of him that, when his request could be complied with, he began 
his portrait early in the morning; kept his sitter till the afternoon, and 
finished it before night: his hands, both male and female, which are always 
beantifully painted, he painted from the life; keeping persons in his house 
as models, who had those members in the most perfect state. 

To this great artist, succeeded Hone, Dobron, and Walker; either 
his copvists, or his pupils, or rather his disciples. They fell upon 
evil times. When the restoration brought Charles back, he brought 
Lely, the painter of his beauties; who was succeeded by Kneller, who 
lived through several reigns with a plentifui lack of feeling, which 
made him enjoy all the good that came to him, and paid little, if any, 
attention to the evil that accompanied it, if he felt it at all. He enjoyed 
all the best portrait business that existed, during his long life, and bore 
all the bantering that was plentifully bestowed upon him by the wicked 
wits who ridiculed him to his face, without seeming to feel that he was so 
treated: many instances of this are recorded, which might be mentioned to 
display this peculiarity of his temper. Old Jacob Tonson, the most cunning 
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bookseller of his time, and who madea large fortune,..nd built his house at 
Jarn Elms, in which he formed the Kit Cat club; from its contaming por- 
traits of the most eminent of the literati of that day, painted by Kneller of 
that peculiar size, he pai great attention to the artist, loading him with con- 
tinual presents in return fur his paintings: when he was one day doing 
this, the knight grasped his hands, exclaiming fervently, “I love you, J do 
love you, indeed, my good Mr. Tonson, indeed, I do; and will do you good, 
Mr. Tonson ;’ but, suddenly making a pointed reminiscence, he added, * you 
must love me and do me good, too, Mr. Tonson, or we shall not be equal ; 
and you kuow, that one good turn deserves another, Mr. Tonson.”” At one 
time, Koeller lived next door to Dr. Radcliffe, in Great Queen street, Lin- 
coln’s-lon-F elds, and one door in the wall separated the two gardens, each 
keeping a key that both mig!t at any time enjoy the flowers in Sir Godfrey's 
garden, of which hewas very fond. The doctor's pupils took so many liberties 
with these, that the knight sent to tell him, he must keep them in better 
crider, or he must lock the door. ** Tell him, I don’t care what he does with 
the door, provided he does not paint it.” “Oh, oh!" said Sir Godfrey, “ my 
friend, the doctor, is jocular; but I don’t mind; say I will take anything 
from him, but his physic.’ On another occasion, the wits were laying It on 
thick, to try how much he would bear without flinching. One told him he was 
an uviveral genius, for if he had engaged in a military life, he would have 
exceeded the Duke of Marlborough in the extent of his victories. “ Upon 
my word, I think se, for I never hear the sound of a drum, but it rouses my 
spirit so much that you cannot conceive.” In this way he was continually 
employed in making faces to the end ot his long Jife. 

In this hasty sketch, I have merely mentioned the principal painter in 
each reign, it being understood that in each were many ; there were numerous 
artists in each grade, proportioned to the wants of each, Of the particulars 
of the formation of the different academies, the dissentions that took place 
between them, and ended inthe destruction of one, an account will be given 
at a future time; at present I shall confine myself to the general progress 
of the arts, the impediments which impeded that progress, and memoirs of 
the artists and others that I have known personally connected with him. 

Inanother place I shall explain the reasons why having a decided inelina- 
tion to be a painter by profession, I did not in reality become so; but 
contented myself with acquiring all the knowledge of that art, and matters 
that are connected with it, that I could obtain. Whatever effect this peculiar 
course that I have adopted has had upon myself, it has put me in possession 
of a body of information upon such subjects, that wi!l not be obtained by 
any who do not use the same means as I have used, and perhaps for an 
equal length of time. My inguiries were begun at a verv early period of life, 
and have been continued through a series of years to the present moment. 
Though they have been collected in a desultory manner, I shall now endea- 
vour to arrange them together in this place, and thus offer them to notice 
in one point of view. 

There seems to have beena radical difference between the motives which 


promoted a cultivation of the fine arts by the nations of antiquity, and those 


which promote the same cultivation in modern times. In Greece, honour 


and glory were the invariable recompense of eminent artists; when wealth 
did not accompany those rewards, to be supported at the public expense, 
ensured them a comfortable existence without diminishing the respect that 
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was cheerfully and invariably paid to the talents that had been displayed 
in their works. Upon the revival of the arts in Europe, religion, supersti- 
tion, and sometimes politics, took them into their service, and were their 
powerful supporters ; but in this heretical country, the two first-named qua- 
lities were hostile to the arts, whose principal support has been derived 
from the taste or the canrice of individuals. 

Atone time the fine arts had made good progress in this country, but 
untoward political events had nearly destroyed them: they were again 
brought into notice by the Second Chirles and his court; but Knel!er laid 
a solu! foundation for their most effectual degradation, which arrived at its 
lowest ebb during the reign of Hudson and his contemporaries. 


(To be continued. ) 


CUPIDS REVENGE*. 
NOT BY BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 


* Tord!” said my mother, “ what is all this story about. 
Tristram Shandy, 


“ AnD this,” said Karl, “is the end of the story of the gingerbread- 
maker.” 

“ And a confounded long story it was,” said Hans, yawning till his mouth 
resembled the entrance of a cavern, ‘ to say nothing of its being the most 
dull and pointless tale I ever heard in my life.” 

“ Nay,” said Karl, peevishly, “ I have told it to many who were at least 


* It would be doing injustice to our admirab'e correspondent, were we not to afford 
some cue to the readers of the abo ve articl+, as to the | ght in which it must be viewed. 
Asa work of fanev, its character is so different from ail ot»er magazine tales we have 
ever met with, that such an exolanation is rendered absolu'«ly necessary. A letter which 
the author addressed t» us on the subject, though not intended for publication, best 
explains the nature of the communication. Ep 


* Dear Sir, 

“ Inclosed herewith, vou have what is known to you be the name of the * Hoffmann 
Story.’ I beg to accompany it with a few remarks. It must not be criticised by the 
same rules as tales in general: the style is not at all English, and therefore must not 
be judged on English principles, I have, however, endeavoured to make it more con- 
sistent and less repugnant to common sense, than similar Teutonic productions, and 
there I think I have paid a due deference to our national taste. Hence it is not so 
much the allegory, as the manner of treating it, that is decidedly anti-English : the 
perpetual intermixture of a bur'esque anda serious style, will make manv of your 
readers wonder in what light it is to be considered. They must use their own dis- 
cretion; but to you I sav, that the burlesque passages are merely effusions of fancy 
without any precise object. The serious parts are intended to illustrate that longing 
after perfection, which is the cause of all elevation of human nature, and in fact 0! all 
religious feeling. ‘To give an idea (alas ! that I am incapable of better i'lustrating tht 
idea) of the entrance of the mind into the fields of poetry and imagination, and its sub- 
sequent distaste for things which form the pursuit of the vulgar mind. 
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as good judges as yourself, and they all agreed in thinking it the pleasantest, 
most ingenious, wittiest tale imaginable. .Don't vou admire the part where 
the gingerbread-maker's wife hides behind the counter, and hears her hus- 
band complimenting the toyman's daughter? or the part where the ginger- 
bread-man knocks down the devil with the gingerbread harlequin? or the 
part where 

“For heaven's sake don't repeat the story over again in the shape of 
recapitulations ; once is enough in all conscience,” cried Hans, and he gave 
another immense yawn. ‘* You have so bewildered my mind with the ginger- 
bread-man and all his numerous acquaintance, that I fear shall not recover 
my right senses for a week: and whether the devil carried off the baker, 
the baker kil'ed the devil, or the wife killed both, my brain is too confused 
to discern.” 

“Then,” said Karl, “I will repeat the conclusion.” 

“No, no, no,” said Hans, “I am quite satisfied ; as long as the story did 
end, of which indeed I before entertained many serious doubts, I care but 
little for the oceurrences."' 

‘Well, said Karl, “then I'l! try another—I will tell you the story of 
the Spirit of the sixth Pleiad.” 

At this Hans’ face resumed the most lugubrious form, and, heaving a deep 
sigh, he spoke as follows— 

“ Dear Karl, I came to your house to enjoy a quiet pipe and talk over 
family matters, and not to hear a string of these absurd narrations about 
spirits, and stars, and mysteries, and the devil knows what. I should not 
so much mind if you told me something probable. Now I can endure tales 
of banditti and murders, nav, even a ghost occasionally, but these stories of 
yours seem to have neither beginning nor end; they almost turn my head 
to hear them; and how you manage to tell them without disordering your 
intellect, is past my comprehension. Where on earth did you learn them?" 
“ Learn,” said Karl, “ I never learn my stories, I make them out of my own 
head.” 

“ Monstrvus !" ejacu'ated Hans, “ out of your own head? why what a 
state your poor brains must be in—how your unlucky ideas must jostle 
against one another—don't you even feel a sort of mental Tower of Babel?" 

‘You seem very much struck by my little story,” said Karl, “ but I 
assure you it is quite matter of fact, compared to what I generally relate ; | 
once told a story of a sultan, who doubted whether he was himself or only 
his own shadow ; and I even left my auditors in the same doubt.” 

“ Thank heaven, I was not one of them,” said Hans; “ really, Karl, this 
is a very bad habit ; you should not indulge in such visionary fancies, stick 
more to realities.” 

“ I detest realities,” said Karl, contemptuously ; “ they only spring from 
the little pitiful world in which we dwell. I like to feel my fancy soaring 
above this world, riding on the tail of a comet, crashing on a thunder 
cloud, sparkling in a flash of lightning.” 

“ Do talk im a less flighty strain, if you can, dear Karl,’ said Hans, pite- 
ously ; “I would rather hear you tell your wild stories, than interlard your 
natural conversation with this heterogeneous stuff.” 

“ Well, I have one story which I am sure will suit yon—Cupids Revenge.” 

‘Come, that is a more reasonable title, there is something classic in 
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that; I like the classics; one always knows what old Homer and Virgil 
are talking about. They never talk of thinking flowers, nor intellectual 
shadows, nor sentimental thunder-bolts, nor any thing of that kind. Sa, 
friend Karl, as I see you can do nothing but tell stories, you may as well 
begin Cupid's Revenge before we get to something worse.” 

At this hint, and to give his friend an idea of the classicality of his style, 
Karl began as follows : 

“ The ancient King Ximentai, having repelled the enemy from his borders, 
resolved in gratitude to make a solemn offering to all the immortal gods. 
In a few days the altars of the deities began to smoke with sacrifices ; 
through all parts of the kingdom were seen trains of priests, and their 
attendants leading the victims to the sacred temples ; and in short all wore 
the appearance of a solemn festival. No doubt, King Ximeutai fancied that 
by this proceeding he should interest all the higher powers in his favour; 
but, unfortunately, he committed one fault, which did him more harm than 
all the benefit he received on account of his piety. He neglected to lay 
any tribute on the altar of the god Cupid ; and what made it worse, he did 
not do this from oversight, but from design. ‘* Why, thought he, * should 
I offer sacrifice to a mischievous little deity,who does nothing but turn my 
subjects’ heads, break their hearts, and lead them into follies that would 
shame a lunatic. Why should we honour a little imp of a being whose 
greatest delight is to make us play the fool, and who diverts himself by 
making us miserable. Not asteak shall fry on the altar of Cupid.’ 

“ A very sensib'e king, indeed, Karl,” observed Hans ; “ go on with your 
story.” 

“This might be all very correct reasoning, but as I have before hinted, 
it led to most unfortunate results. The little god looked out of Olympus 
as well as all the rest, and mightily indignant was he to find his temple was 
the only one closed throughout the kingdom ; nay, there was a large cob- 
web across the door, which he remembered to have seen when he caused 
Phcebus to become enamoured of Dane. His anger was not to be wondered 
at; and it was not at all lessened by the very unpleasant behaviour of all 
his heavenly relations,who, on perceiving that he alone was neglected, seemed 
highly diverted. Momus nudged him in the ribs, and gave a great horse 
laugh ; Bacchus rolled with mirth on his barrel ; Jupiter chuckled; Juno 
simpered ; the grave Minerva could not forbear a smile ; Apollo sang an 
insulting song to an air that was far from sentimental ; and when the little 
god attempted to remonstrate, he was bullied down by that ancestor of all 
braggadocios ‘Mars; this last affront was the unkindest of all, for the 
scandalous chronicles of the day (and I believe they are now admitted as 
true) represented that Mars was the real father of Cupid, notwithstanding 
the latter was legally the son of Vulcan. The fact was, the gods had all 
in turn been objects of Cupid's sport and malice, and thought it was but 
fair that they in return should indulge themselves with a laugh at their 
little tormentor. 

“ The justice of this retaliation did not render it a whit more p'easant ; and 
as those who annoy others, are the very first to be in a passion when they 
are annoyed themselves, the god of love felt prodigiously hurt ; may, he 
told the others that it was very bad policy to laugh at any altar being 
neglected, and that they ought not to allow a private pique to operate in 
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affairs of general interest ; that, however they might quarrel among them- 
selves, in all matters between gods and men there ought at least to be 
unanimity. Doubtless ¢ upid spoke very correctly, but the gods were rather 
inclined to mirth than reason, and he was very much provoked to find that 
his rhetoric rather increased than suppressed their hateful tittering. Pro- 
bably vou will wor nder that the gods found so much cause for laughter, in 
what to vou conveys no very ludicrous idea; but the truth is, they had laughed 
so long at Vulean and his lameness, that the subject began to grow stale, 
und anything new in the shape of a joke was caught at with the utmost 
avid'ty. Cupid could bear it no longer; he spread out his wings, and, with 
a quick petulant flattering, he left Olympus, and flying downwards, alighted 
ona lofty hill that stood in the dominions of King Nimentai. The first 
thing he did, after he hal got settled, was to burst mto a violent fit of 
erving : he felt dissatisfied with heaven and earth; he thought the gods a 
treacherous set of beings, and that men were anything but gentlemen; and 
in the agony of his heart the poor little boy cried most piteously 

“When he had cried his fill, his first thought was how he should revenge 
himse!f on the promoter of all his unhappiness, the King Ximentai. If ] 
were Jupiter,” thought he, * [ would just hurl down two or three thunder- 
bolts, and sweep every edifice off the face of the earth; if Lwere Neptune, 
1 wold cause such a general washing-day, they should never recover; if 


{ were Eolus, I would send two or three such custs, as should blow them 


to the kingdom of old Dis: nay, if I were like myself im my pristine 


g'orv, | woul is send a few of my carts among them that should make them 


so miserable, they should all comuact suicide within less than a week; 


but the worst of it is, that old miserly god Plutus, has so blunted my 
arrows, that they have lost half their effect: love, in these times, never 


interferes with rezular business; an amour is a nine days, wonder; and as 
to suicide and broken hearts, they have been out of fashion years ago. 
When money-matches came in, went out. Oh, what shall Ido, what shall 
I dy? 


ual. 

** Here he began a fresh fit of erving, and continued to sob until a tinkling 
sound, like that of little hammers, fell upou his ear; his grief was stayed 
by his curiosity, and he craze do all around to see whence the noise could 
proceed, for there was no human habitation near him. After searching about 
for some time, his keen eye glanced upon a gold mog which lay almost hid 
by the grass ; he took holdof this ring, and as he tried to raise it he found 
it was fastened to the ground. He redoubled his efforts, and at last lifted 
un a small trap door, and by the increasing loudness of the sound, he dis- 
covered that this was the spot from whence it proceeded. The gods, as you 
well know, do not stand in need of a ladder, or a flight of steps; so he 
jumpe! down the aperture, and found himself in a magnificent cavern, 
surrounded by wealth of every description; its sides were studded with gold 
and gems; diamonds hung from the roof lke stalactites; im short, it was 
such a glorious place, that he thought Olympus was but mean and pa'trs 
compared with it; and wondered why Jupiter chose to dwell in heaven, wheu 
there was a habitation far more magnificent in the bowels of tle e: 

In the centre of the cavern he observed quantities of little guomes = 
** Gnomes,” ejaculated Hans, as he o: ened his eyes very wide, * Goons, 
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why friend Sarl, gnomes are not very classical. 
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“Never mind trifles Hans ; besides, these were very classical gnomes ; they 
were all menials of the god Plutus.” 

“Well, he observed that these were busy in making a long gold chain, 
which thev formed of innumerable smal! links, and highly delighted they 
seemed with their task; they giggled and chattered all the time, and burst 
into shrill peals of laughter whenever their tinv hammers struck the bright 
and glittering metal. Cupid, though a heavenly being, could not help con- 
trasting the joy of these litt!e earthly spirits with his own uuhappiness ; and 
curious to know what caused so much glee, he asked the motive of their 
occupation. They had been so intent on their work that they had not been 
aware of the presence of their celestial visitor; but when at length they 
raise | their eyes, and beheld their master’s old enemy, Cupid, they began 
jibmg and jeering at him,and making the most uncouth faces imagineble ; 
nay, some of the younger jones were so unmannerly as to pelt him with 
little bits of ore, and if by chance they hit him, the whole assembly set up 


such a jabbering and giggling, that Cupid was quite thunderstruck at their 


audacity. 

“+*He, he, he, they shouted, ‘Our master, Plutus, has us to make the 
hymeneal bonds for Kmg Ximeutai's son and the Princess Ciirysida. The king 
is one of our master’s best votaries; he has set lis heart ca tue match, and 
these are the bonds. He, he, he; it isa match you have aotlmez to du with, 
King Ximentai pays no respect to you.’ 

‘And the little brown imps went on jabbering and tittering at such a 
rate, that Cupid would have taken his arrows and shot at them one by one, 
had he not known that the spirits of wealth are always iavulueradle against 
the shafts of love.” 

“Well,” thought Hans, “ if this be a classical tale, it is the most unclas- 
sical of the kind I ever heard in my l/ife.”’ 

“ But, notwithstanding theindignation Cupid felt at the insu'ting conduct 
of the guomes, there was one part of their speech that had pleased him 
mightily; he found that King Nimentai had set his heart on his son's mar- 
ryving the Princess Chrysida, and he therefore had discovered one poiut on 
which he could torment him. 

“* Servile spimts of the basest of the gods,’ said he, raising up his little 
head, and swelling with pride and indignation. ‘let your master and his 
voturies take heed how they offend one of the deities of Olympus. I swear 
by the river Styx, this marriage shall never take place. The son of Venus, 
the bright sea goddess, is not to be insulted by earthworms. ‘Try your utmost, 
as a token of my defiance, I destroy this odious work of your mercenary 
toil." ’ ; 

“ With these words, he snatched the chain from the hands of the screaming 
gnomes, and trampling it under his feet, crushed it into a thousand pieces. 
The mirth of the earthy spirits was at an end; some crawled on the ground 
and whimpered over the sparkling fragments of their destroved work, while 
others, awed by the celestial appearance of the god, slunk into the recesses 
of the cavern, and occasionally protruded little faces, distorted bv fear. 

“Cupid proudly left the cavern, intent on disappointing what he had just 
learnea to be the chef wish ot King Ximentai. It was the beginning of 
summer, the flowers were springing all around him, and his cetestial eve 
could discera the goddess Flora painted their leaves and spriukle! them 
with sweet perfumes ; a brook was winding at his feet, so bright and wave- 
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less, that it clearly reflected the azure of the sky, and he could fancy that 
his own Olympus was descended to the earth. The tops of the green trees 
were all gilded by the rays of Apollo, and beneath the shade of one, a 
shepherd was playing sweet notes on his fife, at the feet of a lovely 
shepherdess. This delightful scene made no impression on the mind of the 
angry god; the desire of revenge was in his heart, and nought that was 
lovely could afford him pleasure. He roamed on sulkily, till at length a 
sudden thought seemed to flash across him; his little eyes grew bright, and 
his cheeks glowed, as if with the prospect of gratifying his wish for vengeance. 
He gazed around him, and it seemed as if he at once felt pleased in con- 
templating what he had before viewed with indifference ; nay, his joy appeared 
more than equal to his former coldness. Making use of a divine power, 
which it will be hard for man to comprehend, he gathered from every flower 
its richest hues and sweetest scents ; he stole from the brook a beam of its 
reflected brightness ; he culled from the fair shepherdess the loveliest of her 
smiles, anda ray from her sparkling eye; he drew from the shepherd's pipe 
the mest harmonious of its notes; and laden with the beauteous and varied 
treasure, he flew to the realms of old Morpheus.” 

“Indeed, Karl, you were right in saying this was hard for man to com- 
prehend ; for by heavens, it is the most incomprehensible aud intangible 
parcel of goods I ever heard of in all my life, | wonderwhat it all weighed.” 

“Cupid was kindly received by Morpheus: they had long been friends, 
for Morpheus loved to free the mind of man from thoughts of mterest and 
worldly gain; and would charm the most sordid with unreal and beautiful 
visions, in which Cupid would often hold an arbitrary though transient 
sway. Many who only thought of gain while awake, drank from a purer 
and more celestial source while under the influence of Morpheus ; the chains 
of care were loosened for a while, and the free spirit soared through 
unknown and imaginary realms, realms too bright for reality, too replete 
with bliss to be lasting ; there it would often resign itself to those eesta- 
cies which, in its more confined state, it had scorned. And thus Cupid and 
Morpheus were friendly to each other. 

“The god Cupid exhibited to Morpheus his various materials, and 
desired him to form them into a fair vision, and bear it to the brain of 
Prince Florio.” 

“Florio, good!’ said Hans, “ another very classical name.” 

“There was the essence of every kind of beauty, a feast of delight for 
every sense, and Morpheus confessed that he had never formed a vision 
from such bright and lovely elements. By his mystic power he gathered 
the various particles into one, into that mixture of connexion and incon- 
sistency which is the character of every dream; and when the task was 
completed they both flew to the king's palace, bearing with them the 
lovely but unreal form. 

“ Prince Florio was sitting in the roval gardens, doing as little as it was 
possible for mortal to do. Sometimes ine read a small book, sometimes he 
laid it aside and whistled a few staves of a popular tune, and sometimes 
merely stretched out his legs, and contemplated the large roses which orna- 
mented his shoes. Now and then he would rise from his seat, and, pacing 
about the garden, turn his thoughts to his approaching marriage with the 
Princess Chrysida. This was no very interesting subject. He had never seen 
the lady. His father proposed her to him; he agreed to the match as @ 
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thing of course, and he was far too indolent to inquire after any of her 
qualifications. 

‘He now began to reflect a little on the important event ; but finding the 
business of reflection far too wearying, he betook himself onus more to his 
bench and his book, read a few lines of the latter, and then throwing it 
over a hedge, cursed it as the dullest work he ever saw, and wished he had 
the power of hi anging its author ; then he du capod his whistling ; and finally 
stretching himself to his full length, gave an immense yawn, declared him- 
seif the most miserable wretch in the world because he could not go to sleep, 
and wondered how he could possibly endure his existence till dinner time. 

“In the mean while, Cupid and Morpheus had been pursuing their course, 
and at last they alighted on the bench were Prince Florio reclined. They 
observed him for a while, and greatly rejoiced to find his mind in such a 
happy state of indolence, that it was susceptible of anything. Cupid at 
length told Morpheus to introduce himself to the Prince's brain, and the 
latter accordingly entered Florio's head, bearing the fair visions in his arms. 

“Before the brain was a portico, and through this portico all ideas were 
forced to enter ; however, as our young gentleman's ideas were but few, it 
had not as yet been much of a thoroughfare: this portico was called 
Simple Apprehension.” 

“ Mercy on us!" cried Hans, “ whata farrago of ideas; you have, like 
a will-o’-the-wisp, been mislea ling me through the most inconsistent jumble 
of heathen gods, rosicrucian spirits, and metaphysical jargon, that ever 
unfortunate listener heard of, or mad-brained storyteller narrated.” 

“ Well,” continued Karl, ‘* Morpheus was approaching this portico, when 
he observed three female forms ; these were Memory, Judgment, and Imagi- 
nation (Haus sighed). Nowif one of those undefinable independent little 
wights called si.nple ideas, had walked in, they might have passed without 
notice ; but visions were matters of more serious concern. Memory, to be 
sure, thought but little of what was going on; she was engaged in poring 
over a large black letter book: Imagination had a warm pre lilection for 
dreams, visions, and all such like gentry: but then, Judgment (to use a 
forcible expression) was the very devil—she had a sovereign contempt for 
poems, romances, ande very thing of the sort ; but if there was one thing 
that she hated above all the rest, that one thing was a vision. Directly 
Morpheus approached with his lovely burthen, this Amazonian dame put 
herself in a posture of defiance ; she flounced about, brandished her sword 
(for she wasarmed like a Penthesilea), and told the god of dreams that the 
sooner he removed himself and his fantastical load the more acceptable it 
would be. Meanwhile there was Imagination peeping over Judgment's 
shoulder, and nodding and winking at a most wonderful rate ; for you must 
know that she was as much taken with the sight of the fair vision, as Judg- 
ment was averse to it; and by her signs, she gave Morpheus to understand, 
that as far as she was concerned, it should have a most genteel reception. 
There was the same sort of good feeling between her and Morpheus, as 
between the latter and Cupid; in fact, she often considered him as her sole 
protector ; for, during the dominion of the god Wakefulness——” 

“ Bravo,” cried Hans, “there is a new deity added to the mythological 
calendar. Why,man! yourclassicality is getting some degrees above proof.” 

“During the dominion of the god Wakefulness,” continued Karl, “ she 
was often so dreadfully bullied by her sour looking sister Judgment, that 
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she looked upon the reign of Morpheus as her ouly respite, and when that 
began, she did reign most despotically. Well, Morpheus observing Judg- 
ment to be rather obstreperous, drew forth a bunch of poppies, and flung a 
good large onejin her face ; upon which she gave a most doleful look, and then 
withered into nothing, when Imagination spread out her arms and received 
the lovely vision with delight. In fact, all this episode of the three sisters 
is only an allezorical way of saying that the Prince went to sleep.” 

“ And so should I,” interrupted Hans, * if you had not finished it. Con- 
ciseness is a virtue.” 

* To describe what the Prince saw in his dream would surpass the power 
of language. Words are but the representatives of ileas, and as we can form 
no idea of the Spirit of Beauty, of which indeed Cupid had formed the vision, 
words must necessarily be inadequate to a description ; suffice it to say, 
that a lovely female form was the distinguishing feature. 

* After the Prince had passed about an hour in his unreal Paradise, a most 
unromantic valet bellowed in his ear that dinner was ready. Florio slowly 
opened his eyes, and at the same moment (contrary to the epicurean 
doctrine) Judgment started from nothing into something, told Imagmation 
to retire to the back ground, and, taking the vision by the shoulders, rudely 
ejected it from the mansion (viz. the Prince's head). The vision, however, 
had not been idle, for though busily engaged in shewing a whole kaleidos- 
cope of beauties to the Prince, it had taken the opportunity of copying 
those very beauties into Memory’s book, where they shone lke an illu- 
mination ina missal; for it well knew, that whatever was inscribed in the 
tablet of Memory 
present object. 

* The Prince, whom we left opening his eves, felt a great alteration in his 
mind since he had taken his afternoon's nap; then the object of his desires 
was dinner time, now he even refused to eat. His astonished father 
demanded the cause of this abstinence, but the Prince only replied by a 
mouruful shake of the head ; and on his father repeating his question, he 
gravely told him, that he now took no pleasure in anything so terrestrial as his 
dinner. In fact, Hans, the poor youth was in love with his fair dream ; he ha! 
seen collectively what few had seen even singly ; he had seen all the forms of 
the Spirit of Beauty. The sensations which must have animated the paiuter, 
the sculptor, the musician, and the poet, had been felt by him to an intense 
degree ; he had witnessed the being who gives beauty and elegance to every 


, would have its operations, even though there were no 


thing lovely—but all earthly things are imperfect—he had seen beauty unat- 
tended by imperfection, and it had proved too powerful for his mind to sustaw. 


“There is a sprite, which few have ever seen 

In its pure form; it is the Soul of Beauty. 

It nestles in the bosom of the rose ; 

Its breath is fe't in that sweet flower’s scent ; 

It sparkles in the rays of each bright star, 

And shines more steady in the moon's clear light 
ach lover sees it in his mistress” eves, 

‘Tis that alone which lends them all their lustre ; 
And nought is fair without that lovely sprite. 


But wintry blasts soon nip the roses’ bloom, 


And stars must set, and clouds must hide the moon; 
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For lovely things must quite dissolve away, 
And age and sorrow dim the maiden’s eye. 
We see the shadow of that beauteous form, 
We see its power display'd in all that’s fair, 
But would we fondly try to view itself, 

It flees our search, and dull realities 
Remind us we are creatures of the earth.” 


‘« What an extraordinary tale!’ cried Hans ; “why you have given me a 
whole passage in blank verse. Pray, was that a quotation /” 

“ No,” replied Karl; * that is part of the story itself. Well, the 
Prince had suddenly sunk into an impenetrable melancholy, from which none 
could awake him; nothing could please him ; nay, he seemed to look on all 
the ordinary means of pleasure with a sort of disgust. He had tasted 
happiness greater than ever mortal had enjoyed, merely to sigh for its loss. 
He wandered through the royal gardeus ina state of the deepest dejection ; 
he scarcely knew what he sought for, and yet his mind was in a feverish 
state of desire. He gathereda rose, he smelled it, but its hues had no charms, 
its odour was insipid; he threw it away, he loathed it; he gazed on the 
beautiful works of nature, but all appeared dull; the real fell so far short of 
the imaginary. He took his lyre, its notes sounded harsh and discordant, 
but yet he was more pleased with this than with anything else. There is 
in music a kind of connexion with the unreal world peculiar to itself. 
Painting and sculpture represent earthly forms, or at least forms similar to 
those on earth; but music raises to the mind ideas which appear to have 
no similarity with the other sensual objects; it seems a voice from the world 
of spirits; and it is a curious fact, that sound, which is addressed to an 
inferior sense, should have been raised to a higher and purer state of per- 
fection, even than the most refined objects of sight. 

* Florio now found that his only pleasure was to foster his melancholy by 
striking sad chords ou his lyre, and singing songs no less mournful. As he 
strayed again through the walks, he discovered the very rose he had before 
throwa away in disgust: and as he gazed on it, he could not he!p regretting 
that such fair things had ceased to have any charm for him. He had lost 
that petulance which prompted him about an hour before to throw aside 
the lovely flower; his melancholy aow had assumed a calmer form; his mind 
was still in such a state that he hal no taste for earth'y beauty, but he sighed 
to remember that there was the time when he had gazed on the works of 
nature with delight. Prompted by mingled feelings of regret for his 
former pleasures, and a desire after the lovely objects he had just beheld, 
le resume | his lyre, and sang the following lines—they are simple, but they 
serve to shew the coutending feelings which preyed upoa his miad. 


‘“* Summer roses now alieu, 
Flowers that I once loved so well, 
Sweet your scent, unchang'd your hue, 
} 2 


Yet dear roses fare-ye-w ‘ll. 
Tho’ your form be still as fair, 

Coldly now that form I see, 
Vainly you perfume the air, 


This is not tie wor!d for me 
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«“ ¢ Still the sun is shining bright, 
Bright as when in youth it shone ; 
Then 1 saw it with delight, 
Now those joys, a!as, are gone. 
Summer sun, how I would gaze 
On thy azure sky and thee ; 
Now, unmoved, I view thy rays ; 
This is not the world for me. 


‘** Thro’ those fairy realms once more 
Let my spirit freely rove; 
Let me seek that happy shore 
Where each breeze is wing'd with love : 
Where bright hues and sweet perfumes 
Wrap the soul in ecstacy ; 
Where my fair one ever blooms, 
There, oh, there’s the world for me.’ 


© «He once more fell asleep, and to his delight, he was again visited by the 
same dreams ; but he soon awoke, and he then felt as unhappy as before. 

“However, his melancholy did not last long, and in a few days King 
Ximentai had the felicity to see him in his usual good spirits, the only 
difference about him being a sort of sentimental air, which indeed troubled 
the good king but little. The fact was, the Prince had discovered, that 
whenever he fell asleep he always saw the same vision, and was restored to 
all the happiness he wished for ; and therefore instead of sighing and piving, 
directly he had eaten and drank enough to keep him alive, he merely 
stretched himself on a couch, and going fast asleep paid an unlvucomotive 
visit to his beloved and imaginary mistress. 

‘* Matters would now have gone on smoothly enough had it not been forthe 
approaching marriage with Princess Chrysida. The Prince had always been 
of an indolent disposition, and consequently his father took no notice of his 
frequent naps. Bt as the time for the befure-mentioned important event 
was close at hand, his father thought he might as well remind him in how 
short a time it would take place. Judge of his astonishment when his son 
very coolly told him, that the Princess Chrysida might look elsewhere for 
a husband; for his own part, he would have nothing to say to her. King 
Ximentai was perfectly paralysed ; he was an entire despotic monarch,he had 
never been contradicted in his life, and opposition was so new to him, that 
on hearing his son's reply, he scarcely knew whether he was himself or not. 
‘ Are you asleep or awake, Florio?’ said he, when he could find words suffi- 
cient. ‘I am very scrry to say, father, that I am awake, returned the 
Prince gravely, ‘ but I intend to go to sleep as soon as possible.” ‘ And 
you really refuse to marry the Princess Chrysida?’ ‘1 do; neither force 
nor persuasion shall make me faithless to my dear Phantasina.” Here was 
fresh food for wonder. ‘Who the devil is your dear Phantasina?’ said 
King Ximentai, ‘but whoever the presumptuous slut may be that dares to 
make kings’ sons fall in love with her—let her dread my wrath.’ ‘She is 
beyond your reach, you cannot harm her, and what is more you cannot 
detain me from her. Phantasina! Phantasina! I come to thee !" shouted 
the Prince most lusti!y, and out of the door he bounced like a musket shot 
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‘“* His father followed, anxious to see what he was about to do with himself. 
He knew that there were no ladies of the court named Phatasina, and he 
greatly feared that some bewitching shepherdrss (for his land was thronged 
with pastoral folks) had taken possession of his son's fancy. He consequently 
expected to see him rush out of the palace into the plains ; but great was 
his surprise when he saw him make a dead stop in one of the anti-rooms 
where there was a large sofa, take a phial out of his pocket, and after swallow- 
ing its contents, stretch himself on the scfa, and began to snore most melodi- 
ously. King Ximentai scarcely knew whether to be pleased or not ; though 
the unpleasant idea of a shepherdess was banished from his thoughts, his 
son's proceedings were so very extraordinary, that they quite perplexed him, 

“To hear a young gentleman resolutely declare, that he was flying to the 
object of his affections, and then to see him throw himself on a couch, and 
composedly sink to sleep, was extremely odd: the cause and the effect did not 
seem to bear the slightest relation to each other. Now if he had poisoned 
himself there would at least have been some little consistency ; but his snores 
convineed his father that it was not the case, however suspicious the appear- 
ance of the phial might be. However, he took up the latter and resolved to 
show it to his chief physician. His next operation was to shake Prince 
Florio violently by the shoulders, but as the opiate he had swallowed was 
none of the weakest, it was rather a difficult task to awaken him. At last 
the Prince opened his eves, and indignantly cried out, ‘ Who dares to tear 
me from my Phantasina?’ but when he saw the King, he said, ina mournful 
tone, * Father, this is too cruel... ‘ What is too cruel’ said Ximeatai, 
‘my dear boy, I have done nothing but wake you.” ‘ Wake me indeed— 
alas, what you call waking me, isan act of the greatest barbarity—an act of 
unequalled cruelty. po ye: but wake me! is it a trifle for two fond hearts 
to be torn asunder? Oh, my dearest Phantisina! what do I not suffer from 
this separation—without thee I am nought: thou art my life, my all. 
Father, father, do let me —go to sleep again.’ ™ 

“Ts not that bathos?” said Hans, looking critical. 

“Whether it be or not, it is what the Prince said,’ resumed Karl, 
peevishly. ‘ His request did not seem very hard, vet stil! his father did not 
know whether he ought to grant it; there was evidently something in his 
sleep out of the common way. The old gent!eman wus quite at a loss how 
to proceed ; till at last he made up his mind to leave his son for the present, 
aud have the chief physician summoned to his own private apartment. 

“The man of physic obeved the summons, an‘! on hearing the case learnedly 
observed, that there was evidently something wrong in the Prince's mind, 
and that the bottle had contained a strong opiate. He asked whether there 
were any dogs about, as the season of hvdrophobia was fast approaching. 
But King Ximentai replied, that he had been sensible of the danger, and 
had caused the very lap-dog to be muzzled ; besides, added he, if my son 
has been bitten by anything, it has been by a dormouse, for should his com- 
plaint prove to be lunacy, it is the sleepiest kind of madness that ever I heard 
of. ‘Sire,’ observed the physician, ‘1 have one plan tu propose, which 
if it does no good, at least will not do much harm; let us try what effect 
anti-soporifie means will produce ; let him drink large quantities of coffee.’ 

“ Coffee—coffee ?" cried Hans; “oh Karl, Karl, this is indeed toe 
bad, coffee is a gross anachronism.” 

“ Do you know when Ximentai reigned ?"’ inquired Karl. 
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“ No,” answered Hans. 

“Do you know where he reigned !" 

“No.” 

“Then how the devil do you know whether coffee is an anachronism or 
not? ‘If, continued the physician ‘he should refuse this, vou can at any 
rate conceal certain wakeful preparations in his food—you will say that the 
want of sleep will be hurtful ; but I reply, that we need only try for a few 
days, and it may possibly sueceed in driving out of his mind this very 
imaginary, and I may add, humbugging mistress.” 

“The plan was put into execution. By means of various drugs, the prince 

was kept ina state of perpetual wakefulness, all opiates were withleld from 
him. So far they succeeded, but their success was not such as they had 
hoped. Florio roamed about disconsolate; in vain he stretched himself on 
his couch, in vain did night cover the heavens—his beloved Phantasina 
seemed irrecoverably gone; his heart was crushed within him ; he had lost 
the only being he had ever loved, and the world was a desert. He was like 
one in a foreign country, he sighed for his fathér-land, for such is the effect 
of the land of beauty, that if once seen, it is recognized as an old and 
familiar spot, where the pure intelligence has wandered before it became 
mixed with terrestrial elements. Feelings like his actuated the platonic phi- 
losopher, when he wished to destroy himself, that his soul might be 
released fram its vile tenement, the body. 

“ Florio was sitting on the bank of a fair brook ; he was a lone being, there 
was nought for him to hope, nought for him to fear; he had lost the pos- 
session of his visionary world, he had lost all pleasure in the material one. 
The image of his dear Phantasina was deeply engraven in his mind; she 
was ever present to his imagination ; but the thought that he no more pos- 
sessed her, was distracting. He gazed upon the brook, and was much struck 
at observing the change in his appearance ; his eyes were hollow, the colour 
had fled his cheeks. As he continued to contemplate the c’ear and silvery 
stream, he fancied he could discern the reflection of a female form, and, 
transporting thought! could it be the form of his beloved one? No! it was 
a passing cloud reflected in the watery mirror, his vivid and diseased imagi- 
nation had alone endowed it with life and figure. Was it indeed but fancy? 
Nay! he thought he could again discern it ; he stooped to scrutinize it, and 
again it vanished: if it was indeed a form, it was so light and subtle, that 
it shrunk instantly from the contemplation of a mertal eye. Presently he 
thought he could distinguish a soft melodious voice ; was itonly the breeze, 
or was it the voice of his Phantasina? It became more and more distinct, 
and at last he could distinguish the following words: 


“ «Haste away, haste away, 

Yon frail world must soon decay ; 

Fly the dull and lonely earth, 

Seek the land of beauty’s birth, 

Where the sun is ever glowing, 

Where the rose is ever blowing : 
I am waiting there for thee, 
Dearest love, oh haste to me. 


“ * Haste my love, haste my love, 
Thro’ earth's mazes cease to rove; 
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Plunge beneath the crystal wave, 
There are joys beyond the grave. 
Fly the land of mist and shade, 
Seek for joys that never fade. 
I am waiting there for thee, 
Dearest love, oh haste to me.’ 


“Joy and fear took possession of him. Should he plunge into the brook ” 
he had nothing to wish for on earth; still he felt undecided. There is 
something fearful in parting from this world, even though we loathe it. 
Then he looked on the stream; it glowed bright in the setting sun, he 
thought he had never seen any thing so lovely since he bad lost his fair 
visions. He gazed on it with the deepest desire ; he again saw the female 
form, it seemed to stretch out its arms towards him; again he heard the 
fairy song—the form became more distinct, it was his Phantasina! this 
sight overcame his fears—he leaped from the bank—the brook sparkled 
more brightly, it seemed to rejoice at receiving him; he sank, and the 
circles made by his fall in the glassy surface, shone bright and clear, like 
rings formed by elves in their sport. 

“ At the moment when Prince Florio had destroyed himself, a celestial 
light shone through the palace of Ximentai. The king and all his train 
trembled with fear, when to their astonished eyes, a bright cloud appeared 
in the royal apartment; this opened and discovered the boyish though 
majestic form of Cupid, shining in all the splendour of Olympus. 

“¢ Mortal,” he said ¢ you have lost your son for ever; but mourn not, 
this world was not the world for him ; he had seen beings of a purer na‘ure, 
such as are reserved for the sight of the gods alone: in vain, therefore, 
would have been your attempt to pollute his soul with a terrestrial alliance, 
Remember, in future, not to scorn any of the gods, they are all sacred alike : 
the desire which prompts man to long after higher things, which converts 
sensuality into sentiment, which ennobles him above other creatures, is a 
giftof mme alone. Apollo's lyre, though sweet, would lose its melody, were 
it not for the bow of Cumd. But you shall once more see yourson, though 
he will not see you, and then he will vanish for ever!’ So saying, he 
waved his hand, when a bright and gorgeous light i!luminated the whole 
apartment: it was like the sun, it dazzled the eyes of Ximentai so, that he 
could scarcely look at it: presently its beams became milder, its light 
assumed a Foseate hue, and in the midst stood Prince Florio surrounded by 
a halo of glory; sweet odours perfumed the apartment; celestial sounds 
ravished every ear; till at last the light became fainter and fainter, and 
the forms of the Prince and Cupid dissolved away like dreams before the 
morning sun. 

“ Now, what do you think of the story, Hans ?” 

Hans made no answer; he was fast asleep, and whether or no he dreamed 
of the Spirit of Beauty, has not been reported by the wall, whose ears heard 
the foregoing narrative. 
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THE THEORY OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


The Theory of the Constitution, Compared with ite Practice in 
Ancient and Modern Times ; with an Inquiry how far the late 
Reform of Parliament is, or is not, consistent with the Prin- 
ciples of the Constitution, either in Theory or Practice ; con- 
cluding with Plans for Relieving the Public Disorders, and 
for Changing the Present System of Government, in a manner 
to prevent such disorders from ever happening again.—By 
Jasurs B. Bernarv, Esq. Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
8vo.—Ridgeway and Sons, 1834. | 


Ir was observed by Sterne, in Tristram Shandy, that every one has 
a hobby horse, on which he occasionally mcunts. In Sir Jonah 
Barrington's Historic Memoirs of the Union, he makes mention of 
a Mr. Francis Dobbs, one of the assertors of Irish independence, 
in 1782, who used to ride one of the most amusing hobbies we ever 
heard of. Mr. Dobbs, in his own way, was a great patriot, and one 
of the most violent and useful opponents of English supremacy ; be, 
however, despised the ordinary arguments advanced by Grattan, 
Charlemont, Flood, and others, and used to make out the necessity 
of his own country being independent, from a new reading of Reve- 
lation which he had found out. Ireland, he endeavoured to prove to 
his hearers, and he most seriously was himself convinced of the fact, 
was the kingdom destined by the Almighty for the reception of the 
Messiah on his second advent, and in which Antichrist had to be 
overcome. In spite, however, of his vagaries, Ireland owes much to 
Mr. Dobbs. He embarked his abilities, which were of a superior order, 
and his fortune, which was considerable, in the cause of her inde- 
pendence; and by his pretensions to prophecy, gained over a great 
number of fanatics, who would otherwise have been supine, to the 
popular side. We mention this anecdote merely to illustrate our 
opinion, that, in spite of his hobby horse, a man may be a really 
useful and instructive writer, or actor, even although the end of all 
his writings and acts be the advancement of his favourite crotchets. 
When the objeet of a man’s life has but one tendency, to advance his 
favourite theory, we generally find his research is much greater, and 
his information more varied, than those of an ordinary person in the 
same walk of life; and it is astonishing to observe, how such a man, 
after having developed sound and healthy principles, and most 
accurately and acutely estimated the characters and actions of oth* 
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men, will twist and bend those very principles, characters, 
actions, in order to make them support his favourite hypotheses. 

In the work now before us, we conceive Mr. Bernard has added 
another illustration to our notions ; his whole volume abounds with 
important facts, oftentimes placed in new and startling lights ; his 
reasonings are evidently those of a man of an original and well stored 
mind, of one who will take nothing upon trust, and yet his conclusion 


is one to which no reasonable man but himself would ever have 
arrived. 


and 


From the title of this book our readers would perhaps naturally 
enough conclude, that the author is a man violently attached to one 
of the great political parties of the day: eithera Whig, whose object 
is to extol the ‘ Glorious Revolution of 1688,” deify Somers, Burnet, 
and Godolphin, expatiate on the principles of diberty then established, 
and sing lo Triumphe over the Reform Bill of 1830; or a Tory, 
who looks back with raptures to the times of Queen Anne, when the 
powers of Harley, St. John, and Swift, were in the ascendant, and 
talks in heroics of the firm conjunction between church and state 
in the days of Dr. Sacheverell ; and mournfully exclaims with Sir 
Robert Peel, ‘“ that the time is now past when it is an honourable 
ambition in any man to aspire to a seat inthe roval councils; we are 
glad to say that he is neither. We should have been still more 
happy to have enlisted such a recruit into the ranks of Radicalism ; 
but we fear he is not yet sufficiently expert in the manual exercise of 
our party. It is, however, refreshing to find a man, educated in one 
of the hot-beds of political party (Cambridge) searching into history, 
with a view to come to correct conclusions, rather than to advance 
the exparte statements of the leaders of the political faith in which 
he must have been educated. 

Mr. Bernard places a due value upon the English Constitution, 
not, however, as it has been blemished by the successful attacks of 
Whigs and Tories, but as it originally existed. He is a sincere friend 
toa Monarchical Government, and sees in the constitution of our 
country, not the invention of men of Roman or Saxon origin, but 
the perfection of reason. ‘‘ The idea of such a form of Government,” 
meaning a limited monarchy, “does not originate either with Cicero 
or ‘Tacitus. It is of much greater antiquity; it is founded, in fact, 
upon reason, nature, and common sense; and has its birth amongst 
the earliest institutions of man. ‘The old Roman constitution, as 
established by Romulus, was similar in all its leading characteristics 
to the British. That of Sparta was similar likewise. The British 
Constitution is not, therefore, to be looked upon as a thing of British 
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invention and origin: all that can be said of it fairly is, that, in its 
form, as handed down to us by our Saxon ancestors, it is undoubtedly 
the best adaptation in practice of a_very ancient and valuable theory 
to the end proposed, of any that has ever yet found a place in the 
history of mankind.” 

The account of the English Constitution which is adopted by 
our author is the common one to be found in Blackstone, Hale, and 
other writers on the subject, and we shall not, therefore, trouble our 
readers with it. The industry of a nation Mr. Bernard divides into 
two parts, Agriculture and Trade, and he comes to the conclusion 
that Agriculture is of much more importance to England than Trade. 
He finds that agriculture flourishes most under an aristocracy, ergo, 
says he, aristocracy is more suited to this country than democracy. This 
is surely a most summary mode of discussing so important a subject. 
It has frequently occurred to us, that agriculture has flourished more 
in spite of aristocracy than under its protecting shade. When the 
aristocracy of England were in their high and palmy state, previous 
to Henry VIII., agriculture was not so flourishing as now; if it was, 
why were famines and dearths so frequently known then, while now 
they are never heard of. It is bad policy to say, and untrue in fact, 
that trade and agriculture have distinct interests in this country. 
Whatever affects one, injures also the other: they are inseparably 
connected with each other. Oh! but say the economists, manufac- 
turers want cheap bread, which it is the interest of the farmer to 
prevent. This is not the case ; to the farmers it makes very little 
difference if the Corn Laws were abolished to-morrow; to the land- 
lord, who has been puffed up by Pitt's accursed system, it matters 
much: they, however, are not the agricultural interest, but rather 
the incubus which weighs it down. Separate the interests of the 
farmer from that of the landlord, and the whole secret is discovered. 
We are sorry, therefore, to find Mr. Bernard fall into this too common 
error of dividing the People into classes having distinct interests. 

We think if Mr. Bernard had read the late debate on Mr. Hume's 
motion respecting the Corn Laws, he would have qualified some of 
his statements. 

After pointing out many blemishes which existed in the practice 
of the old constitution, our author proceeds thus :—* Still in spite of 
the discrepancies and imperfections which thus marked the system 
of Government in former days (all of which may be traced very dis- 
tinctly to the want of some just and accurate definition of the con- 
stitutional rights respectively, of King and People), the constitution 
on the whole worked well, as far as regarded the general interests of 
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the nation at large, and kept increasing in vigour and energy to the 
end of the reign of Queen Elizabeth.” On this point we think no 
one can doubt Mr. Bernard's statements. What then was the cause 
of the change of the state of England, which shortly after this time 
took place? Our author replies, that since that time the Commons 
House of Parliament has assured too large a portion of the executive 
powers of Government ; and that the ancient responsibility of the 
king and his ministers has gradually merged in that of the House of 
Commons, which from the number of its members is irresponsible ; 
and bence no actual responsibility exists in the British constitution. 
However much we may join in repressing the decrease of respon- 
sibility in the executive, we cannot agree that it is the consequence 
of the lower House having assumed the executive power, that has 
been the origin of our evils. If we we were asked to point out the 
most flourishing period of English history, we would refer to the 
reign of the Maiden Queen. Why ?—Secause she was emphatically 
the Queen of the people. The sole object of her power was to 
increase the comforts of her subjects, and raise their condition in 
society ; and she found in doing so, that her greatest opponents were 
the aristocracy: she, therefore, endeavoured to humble them. Her 
tyrannical Father, destroyed the only refuge of the poor in times of 
scarcity and disease, by his infamous confiscation of church property. 
Elizabeth, to repair the breach thereby made in society, gave the 
poor of England a legal provision, she established our immortal 
system of Poor Laws; this is the glory of her reign. Had her 
successors been able-minded and energetic sovereigns, England 
would have been yet happy and prosperous. ‘The Stuarts were a race 
of despots, who had no feelings in common with the people; who 
were ignorant of the manners and customs of the English, and who 
lived, it would seem, but to accumulate wealth. They joined with 
the aristocracy to oppress and degrade the people, and they had their 
reward; the people in their evil days forsook them. Mr. Bernard 
states, that “the Stuarts were all of them, from first to last, an 
ignorant, prejudiced, and misguided set of men, unqualified by nature 
for contending against extraordinary difficulties with any prospect of 
success. ‘The whole history, indeed, of the first Charles is one 


unvaried tale of vacillating and erroneous councils, bad policy, mis- 
conduct, and misfortune.” His reign was a continued struggle with 
the House of Commons ; a struggle unsought for, but forced on them 
for the protection of the liberties of their country, by his arbitrary 
and unconstitutional measures; and yet Mr. Bernard, fully stating all 
this, quotes Mr. Hallam, and says, the Commons were in the wrong. 
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That the putting to death the king was wrong, we adinit, although 
that dread resource was inevitable from his own inconsistent conduct. 
That the uprooting of the old established form of Government was 
wrong, we admit. That the want of respect to private property, and 
the other excesses attendant upon civil war were wrong, we admit ; 
yet all these things do not interfere with the real question, which 
is, Were the Commons justified in their final rupture with Charles ? 
On this we think there can be but one opinion. They had the 
choice of alternatives, either to submit to the tyranny of the king, or 
to make an effort to restore constitutional government. Mr. Ber- 
nard’s chapters on the original cause of the civil war are worthy of a 
most attentive perusal. The constitution manufactured at the 
Revolution of 1688 by the Whigs, was, in our author's opinion, 


deception, and has never had any other foundation to support it but 


bribery. For a complete demolition of the principles then acted 
upon, we refer our readers to the first part of Paine’s Reply to 
Burke's ‘‘ Splendid Error.” The arguments contained iu it are un- 
answerable. ‘The prosperity occasioned by this revolution was a 
deception likewise, being principally caused by the system of bor- 
rowing money to meet national difficulties ; this, being a fraud upon 
posterity, is sure to end in ruin. To this reason for the national 
prosperity, Mr. Bernard adds two others. First, the new and un- 
precedented direction taken by national industry towards manufac- 
tnres and commerce, and the consequent heavy burthen laid upon 
land ; prosperity, in his opinion, when occasioned at the expence of 
the land having no sure foundation. What Mr. Bernard may mean 
by the expression ‘at the expense of land,” we know not ; but if he 
means that, the landed interests have not been sufficiently protected, 
we are at issue with him. The landlords have had the benefit of a 
high protecting duty, and the very object proposed by it has failed, 
they have attained “ neither protection to the agricultural interest, 
nor independence of foreign supply.” That the landowners are now 
in a ruinous state, we admit, but the reason for their being in that 
state, is not the want of protection, but the extravagance of the 
habits and mode of life, introduced by the high prices consequent on 
the French war. They supported the policy which led to that war, 
and it is but right that they should reap the fruits of it. The re- 
maining cause adduced by Mr. Bernard for our prosperity, and also 
the most influential one, is the alteration made in the currency by 
Mr. Pitt. This alteration was fraud practised by a past generation, 
which has to be made good by the present, and any prosperity 
occasioned by it, must consequently have been a fiction. 
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The two chapters on the depreciation of the standard of value, by 
Mr. Pitt, contain one of the most lucid views of a question which a 
succession of designing men have laboured to make complicated, 
that we have had the fortune to meet with. If we had been indebted to 
Mr. Bernard for this able exposition alone, which is contained in 
these chapters and the succeeding ones, explaining the nature and 
consequences of the appreciation of the standard of value, which 
took place in 1519, under the auspices of Mr. Peel, he had then done 
enourh to entitle himself to the lasting thanks of his country. 

This part of the work demands a separate consideration, and we 
shall devote a portion of our pages to the subject in our number for 
May; but although out of place here, we cannot resist giving the 
wuthor’s sketch of the life and character of the cold-blooded politi- 
cian, William Pitt, the younger. We admit that we have intense joy 
in gloating over the pilloried memory of this man, and we rejoice in 
the prospect that the vials of wrath, and the virtuous indignation of 
all just men, will be er upon that memory to all time. ‘“ The 


heaven-born minister “IT thank thee Jew, for teaching me that 


word.” Milton's Satan was heaven-born. 


When the French Re:olution first broke out, the English nation, smarting 
eg the recent loss of its American colonies, and the disgrace attending 
; dissatisfied with its rulers, whose misconduct had caused it: and f Hy 
pa Pe le of numerous abuses requiring to be corrected, in every depart nent 
of State, had, for some, time been exceedingly clamorous for a reform of 
the Parliament, hoping thereby to rectify abuses, and prevent such misfor- 
t nes and disgrace from ever occurring again. ‘The great increase of public 
debt, occasioned by the struggle to preserve the Colonies, formed a solid 
and unanswerable argument to shew the indispensable necessity for making 
some important changes in the Government, that a stop might be put to a 
system, Which all wise men plainly saw, must, if s ffered to continue, end 
sooner or later in destruction. ‘lo sentiments and feelings thus derived 
from considerations of reason and justice, the French Revolution gave new, 
indeed it may be added, irresis* ible impulse. 

There were two wavs of acting in this matter, as regarded those en- 
trusted with the Government; one, that of vielding to fair representations 
80 as to mect the national mind halt way, by complying with what was rea- 
sonable, and resisting firmly what was not, putting the kingdom at the same 
time inte an attitude of defence to guard against French aggression, in case 
any was meditated (which probably would not have been tried, supposing 
precautions taken to prevent it): the other, that of diverting public atten- 
tion from the pursuit of its present object, by staring another, of equal, if 
not greater interest, with that of Reform. This latter plan was determined 
on by Mr. Pitt, who asserted it to be the only prudent course for the nation 
to pursue in such heated times, to avoid wild experiments in legislation, of 
which no man could foretel the issue; and in it lies the whole secret, 
together with the merit or demerit of his political system, which gained him 
the enthusiastic approbation of the ‘Tory party, and by which his character 
asa Statesman is new to be tried. That Minister, as is well known, origi- 
nally was, or pretended to be, a Reformer; the principles by which his 
conduct appeared to be regulated in early life, having been diametrically 
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opposite to those which he followed afterwards when in power. Indeed, to 
such his first principles he was chiefiy indebted for his early rise to power, 
since it was to his popularity springing therefrom, and to recollections of 
his father in the same cause, more than to his abilities in finance, or even to 
his extraordinary skill in debate, that he ow ed his appointme nt as Minister. 
The King, George il. who selected him for the office, though violently 
hostile at “all times, by nature as well as education, to innovations that were 
likely to interfere with his own authority and influence, was please “ld never- 
theless with the popularity of his Minister, who suited him in a variety of 
ways, and to whose views, as a Reformer, he had no objection, s » long as 
they were displayed only in words, and no attempt was made to carry them 
into practice. When however the Monarch found out that the cause of 
Reform had acquired so much additional strength from the French Revo- 
lution as to render it a question of real and serious import, one moreover 
that could not be got rid of without some great alteration being made in 
the manner of conducting the affairs of Government, or without its being 
suppressed altogether, he soon gave his minister to understand, that if he 
intended to continue in his service, he must not only abandon the sentiments 
in which he had hitherto indulged about Reform, but must use his most 
strenuous efforts to eradicate them from the minds of others. An intimation 
to some such effect coming from the Monarch is admitted even by the friends 
of Mr. Pitt, who must accordingly be considered as having viel ded to the 
Royal representations, quite as much as to his own conviction, when he 
changed his sentiments, seeing no alternative but doing that, or surrerder- 
ing his place. He now appears to have immediately resolved upon war with 
France, relying on the excesses committed by the French amongst them- 
selves, with which English people had nothing to do, fdr exciting the anti- 
pathies of this nation against them, and detaching it from the objeet which 
it had at heart, and which the King so thoroughly abhorred. Fortunately 
for his purpose these excesses had been of so revolting a nature, that the 
friends of Reform had become alarmed and divided amongst themselves, so 
that Mr. Pitt used his declamatory powers with wonderful effect in the 
House of Commons, painting these excesses in the most appalling colours 
and detailing their horrible consequences, not only as regarded the Freneh, 
but other nations also, till he frightened every timid person almost out of 
his senses, and gr raduall, inflamed the public mind to a piich of fury and 
resentment against France which quite absorbed all other feelings. He 
boldly declared that the preservation of England, as an independent State, 
depe nded entirely upon war ; that its institutions, the inheritance of our 
forefathers, both in Religion and civil Government, together with the 
private property of individuals, were all in serious danger from French 
Republicans, and that no sacrifice was too great for the nation to make in 
the imminent peril to which it was exposed, of plunder and subjugati an. 
Implicit credit was given to his assertions: whereupon, availing himself of 
the delusions he had inspired, and conscious of his strength, he determined 
on striking at the same time a decisive blow at the Reformers. and had even 
the audacity to arrest many of his former allies, and cause them to be tried 
for High Treason, seeking to bring them to the block for no other offence 
but that which he had himself been before guilty of in concert with them, 
attempting to ace omplish a Reform of Parliament. 

Such was the origin of the most desperate, sanguinary, and expe nsive 
contest ever recorded in history, into which George IIL, and his Minister, 
Pitt, plunged the nation, without the smallest regard to ec. nsequeuces, 
further than as they reckoned it would be the means of stifling the public 
voice in favour of Reform, a change which to them was excet edingly disa- 
greeable. For, it seems, no caleulation was ever made of the cost, or of 
the resources required to meet it; Mr. Pitt deeming it quite sufficient to 
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order things to be done, trusting to chance and his own powers of persua- 
sion for afterwards raising the money. The result was such as might be 
expected ; he soon found that the supplies did not keep pace with the 
expenditure, and at last were entirely wanting. Tax followed tax, and loan 
succeeded to loan, but all to no purpose: difficulties increased; Mr. Pitt, 
nevertheless, persisted, for he was not a man to be deterred from his object 
by pecuniary considerations, or likely to contract his expenses, so long as 
he could borrow or extort a shilling from any quarter. He went on accord- 
ingly, borrowing from the Bank of England, till, partly by coaxing, and 
partly by threats, he had drawn such enormous sums from that C ompany, 
that he rendered it actually insolvent; when, to save the Bank from ruin, 
the nation from a convulsion, and himself from disgrace, if not punish- 
meut, he issued an Order in Council, absolving it from payment of the 
de mands of its creditors, which order he got afterwards confirmed by Act 
of Parliament, in 1797. 

Now, the above facts being for the most part indisputable, the truth of 
them having been admitted in substance by Mr. Pitt's warmest friends and 
wlinirers, it is difficult to diseover any soli d grounds for the extensive repu- 
tation 'acquired by that Minister, except that he was a man of singular 
capacity for influencing popular assemblies, and turning them to his own 
advantage. The Tory party has been the ‘invariable approver of his con- 
duct throughout, ap plauding his change of sentiment, and his going to war, 
which they say were the means of saving this country from ee 
They insist, likewise, that the expenses were not more than could be helped, 
and that the suspension of payments at the Bank was unavoidable. I'he 
answer, however, to be made to such assertions is; First, that the Tories 
are chargeable with all the blame of Mr. Pitt's measures, if wrong, he hav- 
ing been their Leader, and they having supported him through every one 
of them; wherefore a justification of his conduct is merely a vindication of 
themselves. Secondly, that as no experiment of a milder course than war, 
(such asa conciliatory demeanour towards the English people on the subject 
of Reform, joined to a firm, but purely defensive attitude against France), 
was ever tried, no proof of the necessity for war has been given; conse- 
quently the whole depends on mere assertion, the truth of which may not 
unreasonably be doubted, considering the probability that the Nation would 
at that time have been perfectly satisfied with a much less q:antity of Re- 
form, than what it has lately obtained, after such a fruitless expenditure of 
blood and treasure to prevent it. ‘Thirdly, moveover, and lastly; even 
though the critical situation of the kingdom, owing to the French Revolu- 
tion, be admitted, together with the necessity for war, and difficulty of 
conducting that war for want of money, to the fullest extent ever pretended 
by Mr. Pitt, or any of his followers: still, this forms no excuse, or even 
palliation, for his conduet in suspending the Bank payments, which was a 
fraud prac tiserl upon the owners of monied property, to the amount of one- 
half their claims, instead of being an equal contribution from all property, 
as ought to have been the case. Nothing whatever can be said for that fatal 
measure, but that it happened through Mr. Pitt's improvidence, his desperate 
situation, and utter ignorance of what he was about, or else, that he com- 
mitted a premeditated fra d, greater than any ever before known in the 
anna!s of mankind. 

The real intentions of people are best discovered from their actions ; 
taking this rule, and looking at the general conduct of this Minister, from 
first to last, it is diffic It to believe that bad motives were not more con- 
cerned than folly. with the whole of this monstrous transaction. For, 
adinitting the original Order in Council to have been issued in haste, from 
immediate and very pressing necessity, without any consideration of future 
consequences, and that a tampering with the Currency, was, in the first 
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instance, owing to precipitation, mistake, and ignorance ; still, Mr. Pitt's 
deliberate perseverance in the measure, after ample time had been afforded 
him for reflection, and in defiance of repeated warnings, deprives him of the 
excuse even of ignorance. Because, supposing him to have sinned uninten- 
tionally, at first, no reasonable person can doubt, but that a man of his 
superior political sagacity and experience, who knew so much of historv, 
and shewed such acuteness in finance; one, moreover, who spoke so forcibly 
and justly in reprobation of French assignats, a paper-money not conv ertible 
into gold, must have understood, perfectly well, the full effect of his own 
proceedings, with their lengthened train of mischievous consequence, long 
before it was too late fur him to retrace his steps. ‘The truth, probably, is, 
that the advantages he derived from the Bank restriction, were tuo great to 
be relinquished; and, that, as the true character of that affair had escaped 
detection from the public, he preferred abiding by it, at all hazards, rather 
than acknowledge his errors, when he must, at the same time, have demanded 
a large and general contribution from all property, or have submitted to 
the mortification of abandoning the war. 

That this Minister ever entertained views towards his country, bevond 
making it instrumental to his own aggrandizement, and that of his order, 
is extremely doubtful. Had he really felt those liberal sentiments in polities, 
which he first advocated on entering the House of Commons, and did not 
employ them merely to court pop: larity, and advance himself to power, it 
would have been impossible for him, holding, for se many years, supreme 
command over the English nation, not to have distinguished himself by 
some great practical benefits conferred upon his country ; and, further, by 
some sort of sympathy, shewn occasionally towards mankind at large Of 
these matters, however, not a trace exists ; but, on the contrary, his whole 

career was alike cold and devoid of generosity ; himself and his own order 
being, apparently, the only objects worthy of his care. In domestic life, he 
was a man whose heart seems to have been insensible to kind emotions, love 
aud sentiment, arising out of an intercourse with the other sex, being to 
him unknown; whilst a similar disregard of money concerns, is as conspi- 
cuous in his private, as that which marked his public conduct. For, though 
unencumbered by a family, he wasted his own large income without thought 
or care, incurring, afterwards, heavy debts to meet his embarrassments, 
which he must have known he could never discharge, and which he left, as 
a legacy, at his decease, to the nati n: thus, proving himself to be, beth by 
pature and inclination, the same heedless prodigal, in managing bis own 
establishment, or the affairs of others. In public, equally arrogant and 
despotic, he treated all who differed from him with contempt, and frequently 
with insult, rushing at his object, like an infatuated gamester, without 
stopping at consequences, or scrupling at means, and trusting for indemnity 
to his powers of oratory, and the support of his order, whose avowed cham- 
pion he was. 

It has been said by many that his death was brought on by vexation and 
grief, from witnessing the failure of all his plans upon the ¢ ontinent, owing 
to the superior genius of Bonaparte. ‘This may be true in part ; but it is still 
more probable, that besides these sources ef mortification, he bore about him 
a heart-corroding consciousness, both of the mischief he had done by lowering 
the value of the currency, and of the inpossibility of rectifving it, when cash 
payments came to be restored, without coining the new pound sterling into 
40s. instead of 20s.; a measure which would at once have openly contradicted 
all his former assertions and promises, and been a naked exposure of the 
fraud which he had before used every effort to conceal. If such were his 
reflections, no surprise need be felt at the withering of a proud and haughty 
spirit like his, nor at its sinking ultimately before the terrors of the prospect 
awaiting it. 
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That Mr. Pitt should still have a host of admirers is not to be wondered 
at. His profuse expenditure gained him friends in all directions. His 
reckless audacity and disregard of calculation and economy, was pleasing to 
every man of loose habits ; to gamblers, spendthrifts, and profligates, who 
hold money matters to be beneath the consideration of a gentleman, and to 
whom accordingly persons like Mr. Pitt are always objects of admiration. 
Again, his order revered him as its firmest bulwark. But the grand source 
of his popularity is to be discovered in the prosperity which he created for 
the landowner, the farmer, and indeed all the most productive classes, the 
origin of which, being concealed and unknown, was universally ascribed to 
the wisdom alone of the Minister, and his system. Mr. Pitt's reputation as 
a statesman is however now fast drawing to a close. When the secret of 
that prosperity shall be revealed in its true light, as soon it will be, and 
seen to have been one great deception, occasioned simply by an unjust 
spoliation of large classes of society, for the benefit of others, and of the 
Government, effected under the disguise of a Bank restriction and paper 
money ; and when the abstract selfishness which dictated such an insidious 
and destructive course of policy shall come to be laid bare, the real character 
of Mr. Pitt will be revealed likewise ; and as it must then assuredly appear, 
that of all the Nings, or Ministers, whose crimes disgrace the page of history, 
uo Inan was ever guilty of so extensive a fraud, «r inflicted such a mass of 
complicated injuries upon his country as this man; so let us hope, that 
retribution though late will arrive at las‘, and that although he escaped the 
punishment which was due to him in his lifetime, it will nevertheless be 
visited on his memory, and that his name will go down to posterity amidst 
the execrationus of mankind. 


The exposé of Ricardo, and the political economists, is admirabie. 
At some future period, we shall lay before our readers, a complete 
summary of bis views, and our remarks thereon; at present, we are 
obliged to pass them over with many other interesting parts of 
the work. Mr. Bernard, after having actually laid down the 
present state of the empire, shortly informs us of his remedies for 
the cure of the formidable disease, and with the greatest possible 
respects for the author’s motives, which we believe to be most pure, 
we must say, his conclusion is quite as “ lame and impotent” as Iago's, 
The discovery of the origin of moral evil, is the power by which the 
nation is to extricate itself from its embarrassments. Several reasons 
are given for asserting that the knowledge of the origin of moral evil 
is attainable by man; and that its discovery is now about to take 
place in England. These reasons are certainly flattering to us as a 
nation, but they may be applied, with equal weight, to support the 
untenable theory of any state doctur. The strangest part of the 
crotchet is, that this discovery will be made by the English working- 
people, who are said to be alone capable of accomplishing their own 
regeneration, as well as that of mankind at large. We believe that 
the working people of this country, will effect a great change in our 
condition, but certainly not from any knowledge of moral evil, but 
from their determination to destroy the system of paper money. 


The author has cited, as a remarkable instance of the misre- 
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presentation to which extraordinary men are, at all times, liable, that 
of the late Emperor Napoleon; and, in doing so, he has drawn a 
comparison between him and Cromwell, and concludes, that there is 
good reason for believing them to have entertained similar political 
views. We think that there is some other cause to which the system- 
atic misrepresentation of great men, who have risen above the level 
of their compeers, pathy periods of political disturbance, must be 
attributed, than “that it arises from the inability of inferior minds 
to fathom their springs of action.” Other and strenger causes have 
been in operation in this country. The two parties which have 
been alternately dominant in the state, have traduced such men as 
Julius Cesar and Oliver Cromwell, not because they did not know 
the actuating motives of their conduct, and the real object of their 
lives ; but, because they knew them too well ever to forgive the 


hostility of these great men’s conduct towards incubus aristocracies. 


We are glad that we can add the testimony of this able writer, in 
favour of Julius Cesar, to that of Abbe Millot, who had already 
painted the Roman aristocracy in their true colours. 


The same misrepresentation of illustrious characters have prevailed 
through all ancient, as well as modern times ; as is shewn in the nthe of 
the great Roman Dictator, Julius Cesar, who, though universally allowed 
to have been one of the most kind, generous and disinterested of men, is, 
with singular inconsistency, affirmed to have been justly killed by Brutus 
and his fellow- -conspirators, for destroving the liberties of Rome. The 
contradiction is however to be explained by reference to the actual situation 
of Rome itself. The Government of Rome, like that of all other long-estab- 
lished Republics, was so contrived, that the whole real power of the state had 
become vested in a very small number of individuals. called Patricians, 
who, by unceasing devotion to the art of public speaking, by a constant 
use of the word libe ‘rty, and by flattering the pe ople with the name of free- 
dom, had so cheated them into submission to their will. that they were 
able to command the services of the bravest and most ente rprising nation 
in the world, and to employ it in any way they thought proper, for their 
own sole use and exclusive benefit: war, plunde r, and robbery of every 
other nation being the result. 

One great source of wealth to these Patricians, was a custom the *y had of 
lending money at exorbitant interest, to leading persons in the depe »ndant 
provinces, well knowing they had the power, by themselves, or their friends, 
amongst whom the distribution of provincial appointments was all shared, 
to enforce the repayment at any time. The petty kings and Gepe ndants of 
the Roman power, were, in this way, drained of their mone y; and these, in 
return, were suffered to drain their subjects ; so that the provinces were 
gradually stripped of every thing to enrich the Aristocracy of Rome; whilst 
the plunder of the world, ‘thus acquired by these Patricians, he ‘Iped to keep 
the whole Roman people in effectual subjection. For the working classes 
were prevented from murmuring by public donations and largesses of both 
corn and money, distributed, at seasonable times, amongst them, and by 
having constant employment gt ided fer them out of the construction of 
many costly public and private buildings, which retained them all in sub- 
ordination ; being further beguiled into good humo by a regular succes 
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sion of imposing shows and spectacles supplied for their amusement; so 
that, in this way, the whole Roman people became moulded into ready and 
convenient instruments for promoting the rapacity of their rulers. It may 
be seen, in fact, that though the people nominally ruled, they were, in 
reality, little better than slaves to these Patricians, who were the true sove- 
reigns of the nation, holding its purse-strings, which last circumstance is 
the only thing that ace ounts, in any satisfactory way, for the long continu- 
ance of their abominable system of misrule. 

This system seems, however, to have reached the highest point to which 
it could possibly be carried, when Cesar appeared as a public man. Pro- 
scriptions and massacres were, at that time, things of every day occurrence 
in it me, just as one or another faction happened to obtain the superiority ; 
and the contentions of violent men, struggling for power, had become so 
desperate for want of some commanding authority to keep them in subjec- 
tion, that there was, in reality, no Government at all; but anarchy and 
confusion prevailed throughout, the industrious citizens havi ing been entirely 
deprived of security both for property and person. Of all the grievances, 
however, afflicting the nation, the greatest was that arising out of the tyranny 
of the owners of money, whose usurious practices had proceeded to such 
lengths, that an almost universal bankruptey was the result, eventually the 
oceasion of the civil war. The Roman people, therefore, wanted a man 
who was capable of rectifying such a complication of disorders, and one who 
was likely to prevent their recurrence in future, by establishing the Govern- 
ment upon a new foundation.—Such a man was Cvesar. 

The patriot Brutus, a Patrician, but a fierce Republican, seems to have 
been equally sensible, with the rest of the Patricians, of the many opportu- 
nities which his order gave him for filling his pockets at the expense of 
other people ; and was accustomed to lend his mone y, at exorbitant interest, 
in the provinces, in the manner above-mentioned. The legal rate of interest, 
throughout the Roman empire, was one per cent. per month, or 12 per cent. 
perannum. ‘The Patricians were, however, in the habit of demanding 4 
per cent. per month, or 48 per cent. per annum, with interest upon interest 
at the end of each month: and Brutus was accustomed to lend his money 
at this rate of interest, obtaining payment afterwards in the best way he 
could, by influence, or force, as either of these means happened to be most 
available, through the assistance of his brother Patricians, all of whom ap- 
pear to have been mutually accommodating, and ready to play into the 
hands of one another. 

There are letters extant from Cicero to his intimate friend, Atticus, in 
which the real character of their common friend, Brutus, is brought to light 
in the following transaction. 

When Cicero obtained the Proconsulship of Cilicia, the first act of his 
government was to deprive one Sceaptius of the Prefecture of the island of 
Cyprus, for surrounding the Senate House of Salamis with troops of horse, 
whilst the Senate were sitting, and confining the members within its walls, 
till five of them actually died of starvation. —'The excuse made by Scaptius 
for this horrible barbarity was, that the city of Salamis owed him a large 
sum of money, and that he had resorted to the se compulsory measures 
against the Senate as the only w ay to obtain payment. It seems that Brutus, 
out of a pretended friends ship for Seaptius, took up his cause, and not only 
made frequent applications to Cicero by letter, to get him reinstated in his 
Prefecture, but entreated further of Cicero, that he would use his personal 
influence, as governor of the province to which Cyprus was attached, to 
get this money paid to his friend Seaptius. Four per cent. per month, with 
interest upon interest, in addition to the principal, was the sum claimed in 
this case: and the usurious and illegal nature of the transaction havi ing been 
reported by Cicero to Brutus, together with the cruel proceedings of Scap- 
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tius, the former was surprised to find that Brutus still continued anxious 
that his friend Scaptius shou!ld be restored to his Prefecture, and should be 
allowed a sufficient body of trbops to enable him to obtain the payment of 
his money. Cicero, however, being unwilling to consent to this, Brutus, in 
order to prevail upon him, frankly avowed, “what he had before concealed, 
that the whole of the money in question belonged in fact to him, Brutus, 
and that Scaptius was merely his agent in the business. 

From this little story the secret motives, which in reality oc casioned the 
assassination of Cwsar, are easily to be deduced, together with the reasons 
for its having been so much the fashion in after times to deery Cesar, and 
extol the patriotism of Brutus, who headed the band of patrician assassins 
that murdered him. It was the monied Aristocracy of Rome, the Roman 
S ock Exchange, in fact, that murdered Cesar, who had committed an 
unpardonable crime in annulling one-fourth of the debts of the community, 
to relieve the national industry from the thraldom in which it was befure 
held, and whose views for the correction of abuses were so extensive that 
there was no sayinz where they would end. Of all the men who ever lived, 
no one has possessed a more noble and generous nature than Caesar. Though 
a Patrician by birth, and mixing only in the society of Patricians, he enter- 
tained no exclusive fondness for the privileges of his order, but, on the 
contrary, was an enemy to all abuses, and desirous of increasing the general 
happiness of the whole Roman people, who unanimously recognised him as 
their friend and protector, and loved him accordingly. Cwsar seems to have 
united in his own person every quality which has been esteemed most valu- 
able by mankind. He was the consummate general, as well as the polished 
man of letters; the orator, the historian, the statesman, and the philusopher ; 
equally great in all these characters; having a mind fitted, by its rare 
combination of energy and prudence, to succeed in every thing he under- 
took: and to these quafjfications he added one, which was perhaps superior 
to them all, that he wet, the truly amiable, good, and honourable man, the 
accomplished and perfect § gentleman. 

In the elevation of such a man as this to the supreme power in the state, 
it must have been evident to the Patricians, that their ewn priv ilewes were 
brought into danger, and that it was necessary te get rid of him by some 
means or other, if they wished to preserve abuses. But it would have been 
impossible for them to have removed him by fair means, as he was too 
ea aa and had, indeed, too much justice on ‘his side; recourse was there- 

ore had to assassination. 

What Cwsar's plans for remodelling the Roman form of Government 
actually were, cannot be determined with any certainty, as he was cut off 
before he had time for developing them. Sull he reigned long enough to 
give his countrymen a telerable presage of what was to be expected from 
him. He shewed himself ever indef fatigable and vigilant in the administra- 
tion of justice, enforcing the laws azainst the rich, as well as the poor, ith 
equal impartiality, strictness, and severity. He was the author, moreover, 
of many wise and excellent new laws, for preventing a variety of abuses, 
and for placing the conduct of men in general on an improved footing; 
avowing further his intention to collect, abridge, and embody the whole o! 
the Roman laws in a code, for the purpose of rendering the dispensation ot 
justice in future more cheap, ready, and effectual. Perhaps the greatest 
measure of his reign was that of adjusting the claims of debtor and ereditor 
throughout the empire : which he effected by releasing debtors from all 
interest upon their debts accrued during the civil war, which amounted in 
fact to about a fourth of their engagemennts; a measure rendered absolutely 
necessary by the circumstances of the case, the national industry having been 
tied up, and reduced to almost utter ruin through the vast amount of these 
monied obligations. 
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By powerful, but salutary measures like these, he gradually restored order 
and tranquillity throughout all parts of the Roman world, Even posterity 
has to thank him for the reformation of the Calendar, as now in use in all 
Christian countries; a work of general benefit to mankind. ‘The views 
indeed of this great man were all of the most magnificent description, all 
calculated to promote the general wellare of the human race. The exact 
form, however, which he destined the Government ultimately to receive, 
cannot be guessed at, his plans having been interrupted by death, further than 
that he certainly intended it upon Monarchical, and not upon Republican 
principles as before. What we are better informed of is, that after he had 

vanquished all opposition, and destroyed a most detestable oligarchical 
tyranny, which passed under the name of a Republic, and whilst he was 
devoting his whole time to the service of his fellow-countrymen, in his en- 
deavours to ‘render them happy, even though he had never given offence to 
any man by an unkind act, or a harsh word; he was murdered in the midst 
of his exertions, by a set of persons who belonged to that order which was 
fattening upon public abuses, and which was most exposed to danger from 
his reformations, 

The Patricians uniformly spoke of him afterwards as justly slain, and it 
was natural they should do so. Suetonius, a Patrician historian, calls him, 

“jure cwsum. ~*~" Tt is, however, more strange that the sentiments of these 
Patricians should have been re-echoed by so many persons in later ages, in 
defiance of the notorious faet, that the whole Roman people, with the excep- 
tion of the Patricians. deplored his loss with bitter and long-continued 
lamentations, whilst they ultimately revenged his death upon his assassins. 
But even this will appear less surprising, if we bear in mind the numbers 
that are to be found profiting by abuees under every form of government, 
whether Monarchical, or Re ‘publican, all of whom are deeply interested in 
decrying men like Cwsar, whose views are directed towards the suppression 
of abuses in general, and whose aim it is to secure the blessings of good 
government to mankind at large. It is for reasons such as these that Brutus 
and his coadjutors have been held up te admiration in all ages, as patriots 
and heroes, whose conduct is worthy of imitation, whilst the noble-minded 
and virtuous Cwsar is execrated as the de stroyer of the liberties of his country. 

What was, however, this Roman Liberty, concerning which so much has 
been said, the destruction of which forms so great a blot upon the memory 
of Cesar’ What was it, in fact, but a pris ilege enjoyed by certain fay oured 
classes of dipping their hands with impunity into the pockets of their fellow- 
countrymen ; a liberty, in short, to plunder? Can any better definition than 
this be given of Roman, or, it may be asked, even of English Liberty? It 
is easy to see, indeed, that the w ord is altogether de/usive ; for the thing 
itself can have no possible existence in any good state of society, where every 
man's liberty is sure to be more circumscribed, as people's disposition to 
plunder one another is checked, and advances are made in social improve- 
ment and civilization. Liberty means absence from restraint, but restraints 
of various descriptions are at all times expedient and advisable, to prevent 
bad men from doing mischief. Liberty and freedom are therefore to be 
looked upon as figures of speech only, or rather as mere words of deception, 
invented by the ruling classes of society, whose interest it is to make other 
people their prey, for the purpose of benefiting themselves, but as holding 
ut NO prospect whatsvever of solid attainable advantage to the people. A 
sew of liberty is an admirable contrivance for screening bad Government 
from observation. Such was probably the real, though not the ostensible 
object, of the Saturnalia at Rome, a feast established in pretended honour 
of the god Saturn, wherein masters and slaves mixed together on a footing 
of equality for a certain number of days in the year, to indulge in riot and 
debauchery. The same also may be said with equal reason of the encourage- 
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ment to disorder and drunkenness presented by the Parliamentary elections 
in England ; a license which is very properly supposed to be highly favour- 
able to the preservation of public liberty. The truth, however, is, that this 
Liberty, far from being of any good to a nation at large, is a very serious 
evil. It is nevera good except to an individual, who naturally desires to 
engross all he possibly can himself, and leave no more than he can help to 
others. What a nation wants is merely to have its Government so framed 
as effectually to prevent either individuals, or classes of individuals, from 
injuring those who happen to be their inferiors, not only in strength, but in 
wealth also, as well as intellect and knowledge. People require full and 
ample protection in these several respects, that harmony and good humour 
may prevail alike through every gradation of rank; and that Government 
which fails to provide it, especially on behalf of those who are least able to 
provide it for themselves, we mean those whose time is wholly taken up in the 
occupation and toil of daily labour ;—is essentially deficient in the first 
requisites for which all Governments were originally constituted. Order and 
discipline are even more necessary for regulating the concerns of a nation, 
than those of a private establishment; but no one would object to the 
strictest regulations, in this respect, if the united welfare of the whole nation 
were the only object aimed at, and if the discipline, however strict, were 
made to fall equally on all. 

A system of fair play tor every man is the one thing needful to a nation, 
in order to keep it steady in a course of uninterrupted and lasting pros. 
perity ; a system which, by stimulating each person's individual exertions to 
one single purpose, the increase of his own individual comforts and happi- 
ness, W ithout suffering him to trespass upon the enjoyments of another, would 
lead to a joint increase of the comforts aud happiness of all, and would end 
collectively in the general good. 

This, however, would not be Liberty, but Good Government ; which has 
in no one instance throughout the world been yet obtained. 


Historians are essentially a body of men imbued with strong 
political party prejudices, and who, in general, search into antiquity 
only so far as suits their own purposes, which are the advancement 
of the party to which they belong ; although in important events, the 
main facts are, perhaps, fairly stated by all, we find that each attaches 
some apparently indifferent, or trifling circumstances thereto, which 
entirely give the preponderance of the balance to his own party, and 
are utterly destructive of a correct view of the case. England has 
been peculiarly unfortunate in ber historians, scarcely one of whom 
has written without a party object in view. If these remarks are 
applicable to the higher grade of historians, what shall we say 
those who have written for youth? school historians for instance. 
The injury these works do to the rising generation is incalculable ; 
the school-boy, who has gone through the usual routine of Gold- 
smith’s Histories of Greece, Rome, and England, enters the world in 
happy ignorance of the most important events which have taken 
place in those countries, and with his mind filled with the most irra- 
tional prejudices against some of the greatest ornaments of human 
nature ; and these prejudices, be it remembered, are but rarely eradi- 
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cated. We suspect that the reason why Lord Plunkett (of Hannibal 
notoriety) called history nothing but an old almanack, was, that the 
reading of that noble and public spirited peer, never extended 
beyond his juvenile exercises. For the sake of his lordship’s memory, 
we trust history will prove to him to be an “ old almanack.” 

In history we do not believe that the character and intentions of 
any distinguished man have had more injustice done them than those 
of Cromwell. The writers who lived immediately after Cromwell, 
have most foully libelled and vilified him; the vocabulary of abuse 
was ransacked for epithets sufficiently disgusting and disgraceful to 
heap npon his memory; his best intentions have been wilfully mis- 
conceived, and his most virtuous actions most shamefully misstated. 
A book of a more vituperative and libellous character than “ Heath's 
Flagellum,’ which was one of the earliest works descriptive of his 
life and character, was never published ; and yet, from this and such 
like sources, our most popular histories are compiled. We cannot 
better shew our readers the spirit in which the earlier historians viewed 
Cromwell, than by referring to Dr. Edward, who, gravely, upon the 
authority of Colonel Lindesay, who professed to be an attesting 
witness to the contract, asserts, and from his observations appears to 
believe, that Cromwell actually sold himself to his Satanic Majesty. 
In every country, in times of anarchy and confusion, when society has 
become disturbed and disorganised, or when designing men have en- 
deavoured to subvert the established constitution of things for their 
own advantage, we almost invariably see some master spirit of the 
age arise— 


“ To ride on the whirlwind and direct the storm.” 


In Jewish history we have David, the man of God, who rescued Israel 
from the hands of the Philistines, and established, firmly, monarchy 
as the form of Government. In Grecian history we see Pericles, the 
destroyer of the thirty tyrants, who raised Athenian glory to its 
highest pitch. In Roman history we behold the immorta) Cesar, the 
first military genius of any age, or country, who perished in his 
glorious attempts to crush that aristocracy, under whose withering 
blight Imperial Rome was ultimately gnawed from the list of 
nations. In French history, and in our own day, Napoleon existed ; 
the effect of his measures on the world is yet felt, and we are, there- 
fore, unable to do him common justice. Peace to his manes, for this 


country has much to revile herself for her treatment of the ‘ exile.” 
In English history, the parliamentary wars produced Cromwell, to 
whose character, ample justice remains yet to beaone. Mr, Bernard's 
estimate of that character appears so correct, we give it entire : 
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Were the histories of all those eminent persons, who have occupied dis. 
tinguished stations in the world’s affairs, to be here compared, no parallel! 
case to that of Cromwell could be found; no one where a man’s motives and 
conduct have been so completely misrepresented and misunderstood. The 
political feelings of England have been hitherto so exclusively divided into 
two parties, the worshippers of Kings, and the worshippers of Parliaments, 
each reading men and things with reference to one particular point only (the 
bearing which they have upon each party's respective idol), that the great 
end for which both Kings and Parliaments were originally designed, namely, 
the happiness of the people, has been entirely lost sight of; and the conse- 
quence is, that, whilst the worshippers of Kings view Cromwell with horror, 
as the man who first broke in upon the hallowed sanctuary of Monarchy, 
laving profane and sacrilegious hands upon the divinity that had before sur- 
rounded Royalty ; and while the worshippers of Parliaments look upon him 
with no less detestation, for having shewn no greater respect to Adnan 
than to King’s; and each in turn load his memory with execration and abuse ; 
the people at large, misled by such united misrepresentatiens, the truth of 
which they are unable to fathom, believe him to have been an unprincipled 
adventurer, who trampled upon the institutions of his country for no other 
purpose than that of promoting his own elevation. 

But in all these respects the English people are widely mistaken. Were 
Cromwell's character to be fairly appreciated, it may be said of him with 
much greater truth, that he was a man whose mind was solely and unceasingly 
directed towards the improvement of the government and the exaltation of 
his country’s interests : one who was no enemy to the prineiples of Monarchy, 
or to the institutions of Parliaments, but the reverse, though ready to pull 
down Monarchs when they failed in the end for which they were designed, 
and equally ready to do the same by Parliaments :—one whose ambition, 
though great, was of the noblest kind ;—and who was in reality a very virtu- 
ous, as well as a superlatively wise man, having difficulties to contend with 
of an extraordinary nature, which are fully sufficient to explain every apparent 
inconsistency in his conduct. No person indeed is capable of estimating the 
nature of his embarrassments, who doves not clearly see, that, had he relied 
simply on the honesty of his intentions, detailed his sentiments to their full 
extent, and appealed tu the people for support, he would have received no 
support whatsoever ; forthe people possessed nv political power then, as now ; 
nor had their voice the slightest weight; the nation being entirely governed 
by factions, who maintained the most opposite tenets, and would not listen tu 
reason, nor surrender one iota of their opinions. So that admitting Crom- 
well’s object to have been that of benefiting his country, there was uo other 
way for him to play his cards but inthe manner he did, which was to employ 
those factions as instruments, to be moulded into obedience to his will, that 
his success might be at all practicable, and his point ultimately carried. Had 
he unfolded to them at once the general spirit of his views he must have 
failed. For what would the Presbyterians have said, if he had openly told 
them that he wished to preserve the English Liturgy, and forms of Church 
worship, and that he did not approve of any schemes for a Commonwealth? 
or the Fifth Monarchy Men and Anabaptists, if he had incautiously slighted 
their absurdities’ What could the Independents, the Levellers, and indeed 
the whole army have said, had he stated in plain terms that he was desirous 
of maintaining the old Constitution, and was decidedly adverse to a Republic ! 
Nothing can be clearer than, that had he been so imprudent as to have acted 
thus, he would have lost all these powerful supports ; and he must then have 
either remained altogether quiet, or have gone over to Charles, with the vain 
hope of bending him and his courtiers to measures, to which subsequent 
experience shewed that compulsion only would induce them to listen 

The vulgar charge of Aypocrisy laid to Cromwell, because he discreetly 
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concealed his plans from those who were sure to have opposed them, and 
whom it would have been impossible to influence by argument, resembles 
the Roman imputation of perfidy made against the celebrated Hannibal ; 
whose consummate wisdom and prudence re »ndered him the most formidable 
of all those enemies which the Roman power had to encounter. Hannibal 
was a real patriot, and an invincible obstacle in the way of the Romans, who 
were anxious to destroy Carthage. They therefore invari: ibly denounced = 
stigmatized him, asthe “ perfidus Hannibal.” Cromwell was in hike manner 
real patriot, and friend of the English people, he was consequently an veanocon 
tible foe to misgovernment, whether under a King, or a Parliament; where- 
fore, all those persons, who are interested in flattering, and giving undue 
power to either Kings or Parliaments; and who care but little about the end 
for which Kings and Parliaments were alone designed, revile him as a hypo- 
erife and an impostor. 

But in truth hypocrisy formed no part of the character of Cromwell. 

In religion, he was a sincere believer in the doetrines which he professed ; 
an enthusiast certainly, but no dissembler *, as is shewn by the uniform tenor 
of his life. This Dr. Lingard fully admits, and states, that, “long before he 
turned his attention to disputes between the King and the Parliament, 
religious enthusiasm had made a deep impression on his mind; it continually 
shewed itself during his long career, both in the senate and the field, and it 
was strikingly displayed in his speeches and prayers on the last evening of 
his life.” 

The fact appears to be, that Cromwell was a true-hearted honest Englishmar, 
of a very noble and courage ous nature, w hose mind was bent upon the great 
task of promoting his country’s welfare, hi wing no feelings of parti: lity for 
either Kings or Parliaments; and entertaining no selfish views of personal 
aggrandizement for himself, though he found it necessary to vest in himself 
ultimately the supreme power. Indeed Mr. Hallam fully defends this part 
of his conduct, when he observes, that, “events, rather than any deep-laid 
poliev, brought Sovereignty within the reach of Cromwell, T hat it was not 
merely his military renown, but his civil prudence and decision of character, 
that gained him the public esteem, and power fell into his hands, because he 
alone was fit to wield it.” 

When he once obtained Supreme Authority, his governmen* was as mild 
as circumstances would admit of ; for, though h» loved order and discipline, 
Despotism was foreign to his nature; as is proved by his uniform kindness 
to all his friends and relations, and the general courage and magnanimiiy 
which he always displayed. We have alre ady shewn, that he had oce asionally 
recourse to arbitrary measures : but we have also endeavoured to shew the 
necessity for them. ‘The times were extraordinary ; faction and discon ent 
thounded in all directions; and extraordinary measures were required to 
enforce obedience to any regular authority. “He made every effort in his 
power to rule by Constitutional means, in conjunction with a Parliament, 
but he found this impossible , as the Parliaments were unanimously determine d 
hot to act wi h him, preferring rather to get rid of hin altogether, for the 
purpose of setting up their own independent authority. The manifest desire 





— 


* In confirmation of Mr. Bornard’s view, that Cromwell was no ditsembler, we give 


the prayer which Cromwell made in his last moments :—‘ Lord, Iam a_ poor foolish 
creature: this people would fain have me live; they think it would be best for them, 
and that it would redound much to thy glory. All the stir is about this. Others 


would fain have me die. Lord, pardon them: pardon thy foolish people ; forgive their 

sins, and do not forsake them; but love, and bless, and give them toa consistency ; 
and give me rest for Jesus Christ's sake, to whom, withThvself, and the Holy Spirit, 
be all honourand glory.” How unaffected and simple ! We pity the min who thinks 
4 hypocrite could wave communed with his God in that manner, 
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on Cromwell's part to rule in conjunction with a Parliament, explains what 
Mr. Hallam thinks so singular in his course of poliey, * that he would 
neither reign with Parliaments, nor without them; impatient of an oppo- 
sition he was sure te experience, but still never meditating the attainment of 
naked and avowed despotism.” We contend that he never wished to reign 
without a Parliament, if he could have avoided it. and that he never dissolved 
a Parliament without amply suflicient reasons. 

The authority of Hume, who has exerted his powerful abilities to the 
utmost in seeking to disparage Cromwell's character, may nevertheless be 
cited in favour of the general mildness and wisdom of his government. For 
that historian is obliged to acknowledge, “that the Proteetor, in his civil 
and domestic administra’ ions, displaved aus great regard both to justice and 
clemency, as his usurped authority, derived trom no law, and founded ouly 
on the sword, could possibly permit, That the chief officers of the courts 
of judicature were filled with men of integrity. That, amidst the violet 
of faction, the decrees of the judges were upright and impartial; and that 
to every man but himself, and to himself likewise, except where necessi! 


/ 


required the contrary, the law was the great rule of his conduct." —Wha 
greater praise can possibly be bes'owed upon the Government of Cr: mwell ’ 

He was cer ainly right in net permitting himself to be superseded by the 
Commons. Of their ineapacity, and want beth of honesty and ability for 
ruling the nation in a proper manner, he had obtained full proof. He had 
discovered, that wisdom is not the attendant of a multitude of counsellors, 
and sav plainly that if he expected ever to succeed in the great cause which 
he had underiaken, he had nothing to depend upon but himself ou/y, as no 
assistance was likely to come from any other quarter. 

For this noble cause he toiled. he praved, he fought, he conquered ; whilst 
steering his way betwixt contending art es, in defiance of unparalleled 
obstacles, with a prudence and a dexterity vever equalled by man, he moved 
upwards in his course, ste !) hy step, till lie rose above the heads of the whole 
English pe ple, and mounted into that place which was alone due to his 
extraordinary merits, where he was followed by the united admiration ot 
astonished Europe, which saw in him confessedly the great master spirit of 
the age, a giant presiding over pigmies, 


One of the most practical proofs that Cromwell was not the perti- 
dious, hypocritical, and tyrannical character, that bis enemies wish to 
make him appear, is this: that in his immediate service, embarked 
heart and soul in all his views, giving him the fullest and most entire 
confidence that man can place in man, we find the greatest men of 


the age. ‘The desires and wishes of such a person as Milton were not 


of a mere temporary, or Jucre seeking description ; 


b 


his mind was 
filled with the kindest and purest intentions towards his fellow 


creatures, his life had but one object, that of raising and ennobling 
humanity, and yet he was the friend and adviser of the Protector. 
Milton’s letters to and of Cromwell, convince us that the latter's 
intentions were much more justly estimated by the more intelligent 
cotemporaries, than they have been by succeeding generations. Who 
can read the following passage from the “ Defensio Secunda pro 
Populo Anglicano” and think that Milton was addressing himself 


to one who was unworthy of A7s admiration? “To govern three mighty 
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states by thy counsels, to recall the people from their corrupt institu- 
tions to a purer and nobler discipline, to extend thy thoughts, and 
send out thy mind to our remotest shores, to foresee and provide for 
all, to shrink from no labour, to trample under foot and tear to pieces 
all the snares of pleasure, and all the entangling inducements of 
wealth and power ; these are matters so arduous that, in comparison 
with them, the perils of war, are but the sports of children. These 
will winnow thy faculties, and search thee to the very soul; they 
require a man sustained by strength more than human, and whose 
meditations, and whose thoughts, shall be in perpetual intercourse 
with his Maker.” 

Two charges that have been brought against Cromwell, are unno- 
ticed by Mr. Bernard, viz., that he was an ignorant unlettered 
man, and also at one period of his life a dissipated character. In 
answer to the first charge, we can only say, that if it be true, it is in 
spite of the opportunities that were afforded him by his parents, as 
his education seems to have been much superior to the generality of 
men in his station of life. Tis correspondence, which is now almost 
the only means we have of judging of his attainments in this way, 
although deeply tinctured by the peculiarities of the age in which he 
lived, are far above mediocrity; Cromwell, when very young, proba- 
bly in the year 1610, was put under the tuition of the Rev. Mr. Long, 
of Huntingdon, and was, afterwards, removed to the care of Dr. 
Beard, master of the Free Grammar School of that place, who 
appears to have been a very learned man. The account which that 
bitter reviler, Heath, gives in his Flagellum is, “‘ Having, when at 
school, had fits of learning, now a hard student for a week or two, 
then a truant and ofioso for twice as many months, of no settled 
constaney.’ He was, subsequently, admitted a member of Sidney 
College, Cambridge, in 1616; the state of his mother’s finances did 
not permit him to remain long there. Very few of Cromwell's speeches 
remain, those, however, which do, are remarkable for their pithiness 
and fervour, indicating a manimpatient of restraint, from the know- 
ledge of the inferiority only of those whom he addressed, and one 
Whose determination was unalterably fixed. Although a young man 
when first returned as Member for Huntingdon, in 1628, being only 
twenty-nine, he soon attracted attention and, in spite of Mr. Hume's 
assertion, that in the records of that Parliament, his name never ap- 
peared but on two or three paltry committees, it is the fact, that he 
was frequently in the habit of addressing the house on important 
questions. He sat a member for Cambridge from 1640, in the long 


Parliament, and played a conspicuous part in the disputes with 
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royalty. Sir Philip Warwick’s (in his Memoirs) descriptic.. v1 
Cromwell, in the House of Commons, although written by a cavalier, 
is characteristic : ‘‘ The first time that I took notice of him was in the 
beginning of the Parliament, held in November, 1640, when I vainly 
thought myself a courtly young gentleman (for we courtiers valued 
ourselves much upon our good clothes), | came, one morning, into 
the house well clad, and perceived a gentleman (whom I knew not) 
very ordinarily apparelled, for it was a plain cloth suit, which 
seemed to have been made by an ill country tailor; bis linen was 
plain, but not very clean, and I remember a speck or two of blood 
upon his little band, which was not much larger than his collar; his 
hat was without a hat-band, his stature was of good size, his sword 
stuck close to his side, his countenance swollen and reddish, his voice 
sharp and untunable, and his eloquence full of fervor.’ The ego- 
tistical royalist afterwards says, that when he went to the Parliament 
House, soon after its meeting, he heard Mr. Cromwell pleading 
strongly against sume indelicacy of the queen's servants, which he 
aggravated to an enormous height, and though the matter was so 
trivial, yet from his earnestness and fervour, he was much listened 
to; “which,” adds the knight, “ gave me but a mean opinion of Par- 
liament.” Cromwell’s merits was very soon discovered by the party 
to which he attached himself, and he occupied a most important 
place in leading the popular cause to triumph in the house. In con- 
firmation of this opinion, the following anecdote is to be found in 
Noble’s History of the Protectoral House; although it must be 
observed, he does not quote any authority for it: “ Lord Digby, when 
going down the Parliament stairs with Mr. Hampden, and not knowing 
Oliver personally, said, ‘ Pray, Mr. Hampden, who is that man, for I 
see he is on our side by his speaking so warmly to-day? ‘That 
sloven,’ said Mr. Hampden, prophetically, ‘whom you see before you 
hath no ornaments of speech; that sloven, I say, if we should ever 
come to a breachJwith the king (which God forbid), in such a case, I 
say, that sloven will be the greatest man in England.’” The charge 
of dissipation brought against Cromwell, appears to have arisen from 
his daring character as a boy. When at school in Huntingdon, he 
was the terror of the neighbourhood, by his depredations ypon 


orchards and dove-houses, which his enemies have magnified into 
enormous offences,*whilst, in truth, they only originated in school-boy 
mischief and playfulness of disposition. One of the writers * of the 
Restoration most amusingly and quaintly says, “that these very 
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offences ripened in him afterwards to the throwing down of all 
boundaries of law or conscience, and the stealing and tasting of the 
forbidden fruit of sovereignty, by which (as the serpent told him) 
he should be like unto a God.” It may be true that Cromwell in- 
dulged in the excesses of the age; in early life, it is said, his reputa- 
tion was at a low ebb among tavern-keepers, from not paying his 
score, but he must have soon reclaimed himself. His relations, the 
Hampdens and Barringtons interested themselves in his welfare, and 
by their advice he married in August 1620, being but twenty-one ; 
and as no charge of excess is made against him after his marriage, 
we may conclude that his evil habits had not become confirmed. 
His wife was a daughter of Sir James Bouchier, of Felsted House, 
Essex, and appears to have been a person of great virtue and good 
sense. Cromwell, in early life, must have been a person of con- 
siderable importance in Huntingdon, for we find that by a charter 
granted by Charles about 1630 to that borough, in spite of his oppo- 
sition to the court party, Oliver was thereby appointed justice of the 
peace for life. 

In Cowley’s Discourse, by way of vision, concerning the govern- 
ment of Oliver Cromwell, (we quote from Sprat's edition of his 
collected works, published 1710, in 3 vols. by J. Tonson, London) 
we find the following panegyric on Cromwell; It is spoken jby “ the 
strange and terrible apparition, the figure of a man taller than a 
giant, or indeed the shadow of any giant in the evening,’ which 
appeared to the poet in his dream. ‘ And pray countryman (said 
he very kindly and very flatteringly) what can be more extraordinary 
than that a person of mean birth, no fortune, no eminent qualities of 
body, which have sometimes, or of mind, which have often, raised 
men to the highest dignities, should have the courage to attempt 
and the happiness to succeed in so improbable a design, as the 
destruction of one of the most ancient and most solid founded monar- 
chies upon the earth. ‘That he should have the power or boldness 
to put his prince and master to an open and infamous death? To 
banish that numerous and strongly allied family? ‘To do all this 
under the name and wages of a parliament? To trample upon them, 
too, as he pleased, and spurn them out of doors as he grew weary of 
them? ‘To raise up a new and unbeard of monster out of their 
ashes? ‘To stifle that in the very infancy, and set up himself above 
all things that were ever called sovereign in England? To oppress 
all his enemies by arms, and all his friends by artifice? To serve all 
parties patiently for a while, and to command them victoriously 


at last? To overrun each corner of the three nations, and 
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overcome with equal facility the riches of the south and the poverty 
of the north? To be feared and courted by all foreign princes, and 
adopted a brother to the gods of the earth? To call together Par- 
liaments with the words of his pen, and scatter them again with the 
breath of his mouth? To be humbly and daily petitioned that he 
would be pleased to be hired, at the rate of two millions a-vear, to 
be master of those who before had hired him to be their servant ? 
To have the estates and lives of three kingdoms as much at his 
disposal, as was the little inheritance of his fathers’, and to be noble 
and liberal in the spending of them; and lastly (for there is no end 
to all the particulars of his glory) to bequeath all this with one word 
to his posterity > To die with peace at home and triumph abroad ? 
To be buried amongst king's, and with more than royal solemnity ? 
And to leave a name behind him, not to be extinguished but with 
the whole world, which as it is now too little for his praises, so might 
it have been too for his conquests, if the short line of his human life 
could have been stretched out to the extent of his immortal designs.” 


JACK, THE * LADY-KILLER.” 


My old acquaintance, Mr. John Montgomery, or as his intimates called him, Jack 
Gummy, was what is vulgarly, yet expressively termed, “a good fellow.” But Jack 
had his eccentricities, and not the least one amongst them, was, an exaggerated idea of 
the effects of his personal appearance upon the female portion of the community; in 
short, in his own « pinion, Jack was a decided “ Lady-killer.”’ This trait in his cha- 
racter was the more remarkable, as his corporeal advantages were by no means of the 
first order. He was rather below the middle height, and the protuberance (a 


elastic belts) of the abdominal portion of his body, clearly ind'cated that Jack's love- 
! 


spite 


affairs had never caused him to neglect those * creature-comforts,” with which frai 
mortality can so il dis] ense. His face, however, if not decidedly handsome, was good 
humonred and open; and if his talents were not brilliant, his heart could be relied 
upon; and upon the whole his excessive vanity was harmless, except perhaps to him- 
self; for many were the shawls and trinkets it cost him, to be able to boast of the 
dlisinterestedness of female love; and ludicrous, and often not unattended with danger, 
were the scrapes and perplexities that his ridiculous fatuity led him into, Did you 
ever encounter him in the street, he was always (he would give you to believe) hasten- 
ing to some rendezvous. It was often a source of amusement to his friends to detain 
him in conversation, notwithstanding his frequent application to his watch, and his 
evident desire to arrive some*here by a certain hour. It was said of him what was 
once said of Wellesley Pole (though the cause was different), that it took him almost 
an hour to get from one end of St. James’s-street to the other, as he could not resist 
the temptation of turning back to follow every pretty woman that happened to pass 
him. One of his adventures that I once heard, may perhaps be amusing, though how 
it got wind I never could rightly ascertain, not certainly with Jack’s consent, for 
accordin ‘to his nm assert l (and l verity believe his constant assertion of the fact 


had ended by convincing even himself of its truth) all his little “ affaires de coeur” 


terminated favourably. He was once staying at an hotel, in some town on the conti- 
nent, where the honses were high, and the streets broad. A considerable intlux of 


guests, previous to his a rival, had constrained him to o« cupy a suit of rooms on the 
upper story, where the purity of the air, as the landlord said, was to compensate him 
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for the trouble of ascending and descending, daily, a considerable quantity of stairs. 
Bat Jack was no connoiseur in atm spherical distinctions ; for him, a pretty ancle had 
more charms than a clear sky, and a pair of bright eves would have a more searching 
etlect on his frame, than the rays of an Italian sun. When dressed, the morning after 
his arrival, he commenced a series of observations (as was his constant custom upon 
every change of quarters) upon the windows cn the opposite side of the street, in the 
hope of discovering some fair ** vis-a-vis,” whose heart the irresistible skill of his amo- 
rous tactics might speedily dislodge from her susceptible bosom. The different houses 
were critically examined (for Jack was in the habit of asserting, that from the appear- 
ance of a window, he would judze of the sex of the individual who occupied the 
room), until at last, a small house, with bay-windows, attracted his inspection, Here 
could be no mistake; the windows of the storv, which answered to the one at the 
hetel underneath his own, were ornamented with divers little flower-pots ; a pretty little 
ca.e, containing a pretty little goldfinch, was suspended outside ; and the pretty muslin 
band, one corner of which was turned up to allow the occuy ant an occasional glimpse 
nto the street; all pointed it out to him as the boudoir of some fair inc gnita; and 
intending to remain where he was until the arrival of some letters from England, he 
was delighted at the discovery. So perfectly convinced was my eccentric friend of 
the irresist:ble effect of his appearance, thot it neve once ¢ ntered his head that his 
iteresting neighbour (he had already settled in his own mind that she was beautiful) 
micht be engaved or married. Not that he was a heartless seducer, nor would I by 
nv means wish him to be considered a Giovanni; for had his attractive powers 
‘gualled his own opinion of them, his heart was too kind to have al!swed him to 


raise a pang in the breast of anv one. He was a sort of male cr quet. He liked to be 
een with a pretty woman on hrs arm: and as, whatever he might think, or say to the 
trary, the hearts of the ladies, that he boasted of having trepanned, were made of 
verv “ melting stuff,’ his conscience had bat little to reproach him with. 

N it, however, until after having dined at the table d hote (where, greatly to his 
nnovance, he was seated hetween two ma den ladies, whose united ages might have 
mode a hundred) he had returned to his apartments, did the ‘object of his expectation 
give any visible token of her presence: he had been seated near the window, above 
halt an how r, consuming one o. VW lvilie’s best,”” to facilitate the task of digestion, 


} 


when the window on which his eves had been constantly fixed, gently o e.ed; a pair 


of vey blue eves, half concealed by clusters of ltght hair, like violets in a parterre, 
looked smilingly across the stree’, and a white hand, of fairy proportions, having 
detached the prison « f the feathered favourite from its peg, withdrew it into the room : 
another smile was again wafted across the street, the window was s| ut, and the beau- 


teous vision disappeared, IRlere then were his surmises realized—more than realized; 


he had never expected to see a face so bewitching: and that enchanting smile; whay 
could it me n? His ap, earance had wrought its usual elt ct, quicker even, than vain 
s he was, he had gnticipated, She must evidently, unseen by him, have been 


idmiring him throuvh the blind: but not content with so unsatisfsctorv a view, she 
had (under pretence of taking in her bird) opened the vin low, as described. Such, 
| have every reason to believe, were Jack’s thoughts, as he sat transfixed to the spot, 
n the hopes that she would again appear. Jut, no; and after having waited two or 
three } puffed away furiously at half a dozn cigars, to no purpose, he saun- 
tered out to ruminate in the streets, heedless of the elbowines and pust ings that his 
bstraction brought upon him. It may easily be supposed that my worthy friend did 
not fail to repair to his post early in the ensuing dav, nord d he omit to pay more 
than usual attention t» the niceties of the toilette. No doubt, he arranged his locks 
with elaborate care and clipped into something lke svmmetry the redundaney of his 


whiskers, which, unfortunately, in my eves at least (but IT may be prejudiced), were 


ours, an 


of that shade which approximotes too closely to the colour of a carrot; but Jack would 
neither remedy this little defect by abrasion, nor would he profit by the various dyes 
that the rapid march of civilization has so conveniently intr wluced, No, they were a 
proof, he said, that he was a true scion of the stock of the Montgomeries, on whose 
birth Caledonia had alwavs deigned to smile, Nor did he wait long; half concealed by 
the curtain from the prying reg rds of the opposite neighbour, ere the window opened, 
ind the fair incocnita ava'n appeared, In her hand she held a book; but, ever and 
anon, she raised her head, and such a winning smile spread itself over her face, that 
ny poor hero, whose heart, like a barrel of gunpowder, was always re dy to take fire, 
was overpowered with the intenseness of his delight, But, when on the point of 
‘etiring, she waved her lily-white hand, the messenger of kisses, the climax of his 


: 
i 
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jov was completed. Those, who have the pleasure of being acquainted with my 
friend Jack, may imagine vith what importance he strutted into the dining-room, 
after having achieved, as he supposed, such a brilliant conquest; and, had it not been 
that he was far from proficient m the language, I am afraid, that a few rather too 
intellizible huts as to so delicate an alfair m ght have been promulgated. As it was, 
however, he contented himself with procuring afterdinner, fiom the waiter, as much 
information as he possibly could, relative t) the occupants of the house in question; but 
al! that he could learn was, that they were almost strangers, having only taken possession 
of the house a month or two previous, The family consisted of a father and daughter, 
the former of whom was very rese:ved in his habits, and seldom went abroad; of the 
daoghter, it was only known that she was exce.sively beautiful. A man servant, and a 
female attendant for the young lady, comprised their estab ishment. After so felicst- 
ous a commencem ‘nt, Jack was not t' e man to rest contented with interviews, in which 
the street separated the two parties from each other, yet, how to bring about a closer 
degree of approximation, was a matter easier destied than consummated, Should he 
write to her? but the letter might fall into the father’s hands, and disag:eeable conse- 
quences to her, if not to himse f, might be toe result. As he was leaning out of the 
window, doub less, with a most interesting shade of pensiveness on his features, as 
th: se various considerations passed through his mind, a smart, lively-looking soubrette, 
issued from the house of his interesting ris-u-ris. .Here was an opportunity net to be 
lost; did he not now profit by it, it night not again speedily occ ir. Jack, accordingly, 
snatched up his hat, and hastening in the direction that she had taken. soon came up 
with her, But. although “ a cat may look a: a king,” (a proverb, pertaps, rather too 
vulgar to be cited in a narration relative to so gentleman) ne 


iy a personage as Mr. John 
Montgomery), he soon found that this petu ant young lady's maid was not to be 


spoken to by strangeis with impunity; in vain were all those winning wa\s resorted 
to, in which (hie wi-hed it to be believed) he so eminently excelled: and it was only by 
means of the universal panacea, on such occasions, that he could at last 
hearing. When, hewever, paci ied by that uarivalled promoter of 
man a: d man, and not Jess so than between man and w 


obtain a 
un od will between 
man, she listened to his tale 
of love; and heard that he reside! in the hotel oppo.ite ther house: she consented, 
all her scrup es being overcceme by a further application of the golden nostrum, to be 
the means of communication between him and her fair mistress; and accorlingly 


appo nted both time and place for the reception (by her) of his bilets-dour, And now 


was tie tide in this affiire de ceeur arrived, which was to lead onto © ® *®; but 
on this, as I said before, Jack seldom reflected, whilst his vanity urged him on to 
attain succe-s. But, on this ocess:on, be it understood, he really felt some visitings of 
the tender passion ; such a+ weet face had seldom ¢ ossed his path; and whenthat sweet 
face was beaming with smiles, and those smiles (as he was well convineed) were 
beaming on him, tt require 1 more of the Scipio than Mr, John Montcomers posses ed 
to suffer t>e intervention of too ser ipulons a moralitv. Having, therefore (with the 
aid of a grammar and dictionary) coneoctel an enpist!s 


} 


full of the usual eloquence on 
sich occasions, it was delivered into the hands of 


the obliging Abigail; and it was 
with not a lit‘ le Impatience that he awaited the answer. But such is ihe insatiable 
craving of lovers to hear from the o ject of their passion, that no sooner had the reply 
1, than a letter was again di patched by him selely for the pleasu e, I 
should presume, of tormenting himself, as to what parti 
favoured with the answer. And thus passed on a week, 
consumed by kim (when not at t 


said, that the fuenev, with wl 


been receive 


ular minute he should be 
» chief part of which was 
le window) at his writing desk; and | have heard it 
1 ne now speaks the lan uage of that part of the Con- 
tinent, may be ascribe to his repeated applications te the dictionary at that period, 
for the purpose of unravelling the hier aly phies Yr his fair correspondent. The same 
sweet smile spread its charm o'er her fce each time that she appeared at the window, 
and her little white hand was waved even oftener than heretofore ; but vet, with all his 
eloquence, his protestations of regard and devoted attachment, he eould never obtain & 
rendezvous; upon seme pretence or another it was always delayed. This piqued 
(and he was becoming daily more entitled to that 
appellation) he was hurt and disappointed; and finally, he implored the friendly 
n arguments, to join her endeavours to his, in accome- 
plishing the much wished for rendezvous, 


Jack’s vanity; nav, more. as a love: 


s ubrett , pers ded bv his om ld 


She vave him, he vever, to understand, that 
he father was both vigtant and stern, and that she had but faint hopes of succeeding 


in her ta k: and right enough weve het anticipati ns, for the next clay she met him 


with a face unusually serious ; not only had all possibility of an interview ceased, but 
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it appeared, that during the conversation that she was holding with her young mistress 
on the subject, the father had entered the room, and after having told them that every 
thing had been overheard, he intimated to his daughter, in no gentle terms, the neces- 
sity of an immediate removal from her own room to an apartment at the back of the 
house. “ As for myseltf,’’ continued the girl, “ Iam to leave the house at the end of 
the week; but it is not so much this circumstance that grieves me, but when I think 
upon the situation of my poor young mistress, left quite alone, and exposed, unpitied, 
to the rigorous treatment of her churlish father, I cannot help wishing that I were rich 
enough to offer her a home.” <A sudden idea, probably suggested by these words, 
now occurred to my hero. Should he try and prevail upon her (under the idea that 
she was to take shelter under the roof of some of her maid's relations) to fly from her 
cruel father, and thus put herself in his power. Acting upon this wish, he hinted the 
proposition to his communicant, who would at first hear nothing of the subject, 
although she confessed, and indeed with the additicn of many facts, that she had never 
hitherto touched upon, that the situation of her young lady was very distressing: and 
such a frightful picture did she draw of the perverse and determined character of the 
father, and of the almost impossibility of concealing themselves, even should she 
consent to withdraw herself awhie from the immediate effects of his anger, that Jack, 
whose heart did not require the workings of love to stimulate it to action, when a 
woman was concerned, euded by proposing that they should cross the frontiers (which 
were not far distant) with him in his carriage; and, as “ ce n'est que We premier pas 
qui coute,” having arrived there, Jack very reasonably thought there would be but little 
difficulty in persuading her to accompany him to England; and to such a pitch of 
exaltation were his feelings now wound up, that he concluded the letter, in which he 
implored her to accept his assistance, with a flaming proposal of marriage, the cere- 
mony to take place at the first convenient opportunity. Could the active little soubrette 
succeed in her mission, a concerted signal was to be given, and the next evening the 
lady was to be at an appointed spot, when the road to the frontiers was to be traversed, 
in as short a time as a carsiage fand four could compass. And now was Jack at the 
height of his glory. Here was an adventure; the heart of a pretty woman gained almost 
without a contest; prudence, reflection, were unknown words to him on such an occa- 
sion. He had won the affections—shou!d he suffer, throvngh any ill-timed caution, the 
person of his beloved to be torn from him? Was she not now, through her attachment 
to him, exposed to the reproaches, perhaps even to the blows of an obdurate parent ? 
And what a feather would it not be amongst his friends at home (those especially, and 
they were not few, who were rather sceptical on the subject of Jack’s intrigues) to 
relate his adventure, and produce ocular testimony of bis veracity. Seeing, therefore, 
the favourable signal, on the following morning every thing was prepared for his 
departure; and loading his pisto's (as his servant, doubtiess, thought) with a most 
mysterious air he proceeded alone), having deemed it prudent to leave the servant et 
the hotel until further orders) to the concerted spot; and there was his carriage, 10 
his great joy, waiting at a little dis‘ance the po t ll ons, with their heads turned back 
in the direction whence he came, evidently on the look-out for him. A white hand- 
kerchief was floating out of one of the windows, the signal that was to shew that they 
were already seated, should they arrive before him. Here, then, was she hisat last: but 
a few vards separated them from each other, and hastening his step, he had just put 
on one of his most killing smles—when horses, carriage, postillions, and the object of 
his love were suddenly put in motion, and the dust, which rose in volume, cleared 
away but to show him the whole party already at an immense distance. 

For the first few minutes, Jack was far too surprised tostir, much less to form any 
idea as to what was to be done; but it was not long, ’ere he began to feel (any attack 
on his vanity inflicting on him the sharpest sting) that the situation he had plunged 
himself into, was very ridiculous, and that he would meet with laughter, rather than 
sympathy, from all who heard of the affair, He almost feared to return to the hotel, 
lest the adventure having already transpired, he shou'd see an il -concealed smile on 
every countenance ; even to his servant he did not know in what manner he should 
account for his own return, and the entire disappearance of his carnage. He would, 
willingly, had he been able, have transporte i him elf, by the wand of a fairy, a hundred 
miles off, and never sought or heard any explanation of the affair, He, at last, dete;- 
mined to walk forward in the oppo: it» direction te the town where he had been staying, 
and to send a messenver for his servant at the first halt ng-place he should arrive ar, 
Proceeding to put this plan into 0, eration, he was s uldeniv checked by a voice calling 
on him to stop, and turning round, he saw his servant advancing towaids him iu great 
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haste ; on coming up with him, the man put into his hand a letter, which he said had 
just arrived at the hotel, and which he was desired by the person who left it, to take 
to the spot where they now were. Jack tore open the envelope, not doubting but 
that it would throw some light upon the, to him, cruel occurrence, that had just taken 
place, and which was likely to hold him up to eternal ridicule. It proved, indeed, to 
to be a letter from the jilting fair one, at least so he thought on opeving it, from the 
well known hand; but, alas! it was soon sufliciently manifest to him, ’ere he had 
proceeded far in the perusal of it, that it was from the vivacious Abigail: consequently , 
that the preceding epistles, which he had carefully preserved as so many treasures, 
were from the same exalted source. But, as I, unluckily, never had the advantage of 
being admitted to an inspection of any of these documents, much less of the last 
most important one, it cannot be expected that I should be able to give my readers any 
tning like a verbatim extract. The explanation of Jack’s discomfiture I can only give 
as it reached my ears, after having been bandied as a secret, by no means * to go 
further,” from friend to friend; for, uniuckily for him, who had hoped that tne dis- 
tance from England, and his having no acquaintance in the place, would prevent the 
affair from ever reaching our shores, a couple of idle, and ec sequently rather prying 
Englishmen, happened to be staving at the hotel at the time of the ludicrous catas- 
trophe, 

Adelaide von Sternberg was one of the loveliest amongst her lovely countrywomen, 
the blue-eyed beauties of Vienna. Did she drive on the “ Prater,” the most dashing 
civaliers angled for a bow from her carriage window. Did she grace a court-bail with 
her presence, gallant Hussar-Colonels and sprightly ** Attaches” sought eage:ly to be 
her partners. But the disposition of Adelaide was gentle and retiring, and it was only 
at the wish of her father, who was cold, calculating, and ambitious, that she would 
leave her own pretty Loudoir, to mingle im the, to her, wearisome pleasures of the 
capital. Perhaps, it was the early death of a beloved mother that had given a me 
choly turn to her temperament; but, under a placid exterior lay a heart susceptible of 
the tenderest impressions, and full of that dreamy morbidness 60 peculiar to the inha- 
bitants of Germany. Amongst the frivolous, thouch accomplished youths, whom she 
had met in society, none realized the bright imaginings of her mind; and many avd 
bitter were the reproaches that she endured from her father, for the many brilliant 
offers which she refused, But, on this point, she was inflexible; nothing could have 
induced her to give her hand without her heart; and indeed, she experienced a kind of 
pleasure, like the heroines of some of her favourite authors, in suffering martyrdom 
for some, as vet, unknown suitor, And not long was it, ’ere this much wished-for 
siar appeared within her horizon, in a shape, too, which prohibited all hope of her 
father ever consenting to look favourably on it. At the dinner-table of the * Minister 
of the Interior” did Adelaide first behold Griinwald. He was a young artist, on his 
return from italy to his native city of Berlin, and pessessing great talents; and having 
succeeded in a very favourable likeness of some Roman cardinal, he had been favoured 
with letters of recommendation to several official personaves on his route. With what 
delight did she not listen to his clowing description of the land that he had just quutted ; 
to his enthusiastic eulogies of some of the celebrated characters that he had met: and 
when he touched upon his own divine art (in which he was, as he said, but yeta 
tyro), his lanvuage, always energetic and flowing, svelled almost into poetry: 
and when to this is added a handsome person and most intelligent features, it is not 
surprising that Adelaide thought that she had at last found that being, afier whom 
her heart had long been vainly sizhing. She would wilingly have doffed for ever the 
clittering gew-gaws of fashion; she would have felt no revret at quitting the splendid 
mansions and noisy throngs of the great and powerful, and passing her days, perhaps 
even earning her subsistence, in the cultivation of the “* fine arts ;”’ would have shared 
with transport the humble lot of the poor painter, But it is not to be expected that I 
can dwell long on the details of this little episode. During the time of Grinwald’s 
stay at Vienna, they met almost every evening at different “ serees,” and he 
soon discovered and appreciated the rich, though almost concealed, treasures of her 
mind; nor could so fervent an admirer, as he was, of every thing enthusiastic and 
poetical, remain long without becoming powerfully sensible to her personal and mental 
advantages. Having performed the duties that compelled him to proceed to Berlin, he 
immediately hastened back to the spot where resided nis beloved Adelaide. But, 
alas! on his arrival he found the house shut up, and the porter informed him that they 
had left Vienna with the intention of remaining absent some time: but he would or 
could not give him any information as to their place of destination. Poor Griinwald 
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was now completely miserab'e; it was in vain he went to several houses where he had 
been in company with her; he could obtain no information, Thus passed on a week, 
and he was on the point of returning to Berlin, where his presence was required, when 
he received a letter (forwarded from that place) in the well-known hand of his beloved, 
It appeared that the cautious father, although he had marked the growing attachment 
of his daughter to the poor artist, had not thought proper to take any decided mea- 
sures until the departure of Griinwald; profiting by this, however, and anticipating 
his speedy return, he signified one morning his intention to Adelaide of making a 
journey to P—, in the neighbourhood of which piace he possessed some estates, and 
commanded her to prepare herself to accompany him early in the ensuing day. No 
sooner had Griinwald finished the letter, in which these particulars were detailed much 
more at large, than forgetful of his professional duties, and even of the slender contents 
ot lis purse, he proceeded to the place of her detention, and succeeded in obtaining 
apartments in the hotel almost facing her house, and exactly under the rooms of my 
worthy, though eccentric friend, Jack Gummy. Ah! little did Jack think that those 
bright smiles, those kissings of the little hand, and all those little “ knick-knackeries” 
of female affection were intended not for him, but for the occupier of the floor beneath, 
her dear, devoted Grinwald, It may be supposed that the maid of Adelaide was not 
a little surprised on first encountering Jack, and hearing his unexpected proposals ; 
but sharp-witted, and attached to her young wistress (and perhaps not disliking his 
little addition to her wages) she soon formed a plan of turning the Englishman's mis- 
take to the advantage of the two young lovers: but fearing that her mistress might 
refuse her consent to any undertaking of the kind, she carefully concealed the whole 
affair from her knowledge, and not even to Griinwald, lest any scruple of his might 
intervene, did she mention it, until the offer of Jack's carriage took place ; and then, 
urging him not to let any foolish delicacy prevent them from profiting by it (as the 
father would never think of seeking for them in an Englishman’s carriage), she pre- 
vai.ed on him to use it as the means of conveying his beloved out of the reach of her 
father, who having very little clue to follow them bv, would not be likely to overtake 
them before the church had united them too firmly to be ever separated. It was, 
however, arranged, that the fact of the carriage belonging to a stranger should be con 

cealed from her; at all events, forthe moment. It is needless I, think, to follow them 
any further, as it was more particularly my friend Jack that I wished to introduce to 
my readers, Suflice it to say, for the invete ate admirers of happy terminations to all 


love-affair’, that after a deal of pressing and solicitation, she was, of course, eventually 
persuaded to leave acruel father for a hin 1 husband. (Husbands are sonnei 
kind.) Every thing turned out as they had hoped; and, as I occasionally see Jack in 


the self-same carriage, it is to be presumed that it was returned to him on their arrival 


at the frontiers. I understand from a friend, who occasionally tiansmits to me the 
** on difs”’ of Berlin, that Grinwald is making rapi I strides in fame and prosperity, 


and that his dear Adelehen (as he terms he:) is an indefatigable contributor to the 
Annuals and ** Mu-enblatt.” In short, she is quite the L.E.L. of the Prussian 
metropolis. As for my poor friend, it was long before he would again ventwre to boast 


of his prowess as a “* Lady-killer.” 
JeAN De Parts. 


ON SUICIDE, 


CONSIDERED AS A MATTER OF TASTE. 


THERE are few matters connected with human action which do not afford 
sone scope for the exercise of taste; none, perhaps more than suicide. I 
think that sufficient attention has not been bestowed upon this subjeet, in 
this point of view. I therefore propose here, to consider suicide in reference 

to the good or bad taste displ: wed in the various modes of its execution. 
[ must caution the reader against supposing that | would attempt to recon- 
cile suicide to the principles of morality or religion, with which T have 
nothing at all to do—they are quite out t of my province, and fT leave them 
to the philosopher and the parson. Yet may I be permitted to observe that 
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in the Sacred Book, I can find no direct prohibition of suicide? Nay, there are 
cases of it cited there, without any note of disapprobation—as_ that of Achi- 
tophel, who (very properly) put his house in order, and then went and 
hanged himself; that of Judas, from which some deduce an argument for 
suicide, by an ingenious method of comparing texts, as thus: “ Judas went 
and hanged himself:’ “Go thou and do likewise ;* Saul and Jonathan 
fell upon their swords, and were lamented by David, the man after God's 
own heart. Nor does the last exploit of the Jewish Hercules, who pulled 
an old house over his own head, and those of the Philistines, appear to be 
the one of his labours the least pleasing to the Lord, who certainly supplied 
him with fresh vigour for the express purpose. 

But I waive all this, and proceed in my character of dilletante, to criticize 
the different styles of suicide. 1 begin with hanging. Hanging is most 
decidedly in the very worst taste ; whether performed with hempen cord, or 
silken string, with garter or bell-rope, is equally beneath the attention of a 
scholar and a gentleman. In the cases we have cited above, it was appro- 
priate enough, and the pictures were in good keeping : Achitophel and Judas 
were Jews, and none but Jews should hang themselves. The former was a 
double-dealing statesman, who, had he lived in more scientific days, might 
have intermeddled with the carotid artery ; the latter was a double-distilled 
traitor, atasteless vagabond, who betraved with a kiss, and, old-clothes-man- 
like, for thirty shillings. If sucha vagabond had not hanged himself, he 
ought to have been hanged. But for hanging in general, there is no sort of 
defence ; it is the death of a dog; as a punishment it is degrading and 
ought to be abolished; in the wav of suicide’ it is not to be thought of. 
Consider the vile picture which it presents ; the black and swollen visage, 
the starting eve-balls, the protruded tongue; to say nothing of the limbs 
ungracefully capering upon non-entity. Is such the work of a tasteful and 
ace omplished artist? Besides, what man of spirit could ever endure a state 
of suspense If indeed one could find no other mode of dying—but 1 am 
talking nonsense; there are plenty of wavs of going out of this world, 
though but one of coming into it: No! hanging will never do—not even 
upon a gallows higher than Haman’s, 

Drowning ? ~* Drown eats and blind puppies.” Tam fearful that drown- 
ing cannot always be reconciled to good taste; it makes but an indifferent 
picture, at least when performed in the o ein way. It is a mere water- 
colour sketch; compared with some other styles, i is a mere agnuatint 
beside a cartoon. It wants streneth, relief, ¢ eibalaee e. The preference too 
for water, savs little for the correctness of a man’s taste. if vou are for 
drowning, drown in wine: two to one in favour of a butt of malmsey against 
the New River, fo furnish a supper for eels and such small fry! bad taste, 
bad taste. This is getting a salt ee! for supper with a vengeance—besides, 
you may attract the notice of the Humane Society, and the sincerity of 
your intentions be very justly called in question. I cannot conceive a more 
awkward thing, than to be thus overtaken in vour journey to the other 
world, and brought back to the scene of all your troubles—by dip ping in 
the Thames, to be prevented from crossing the Styx. Now this is more 
likely to occur in the case of drowning than in any other: from hanging, to 
be sure, a man may also be recovered; but, P believe the Humane Society 
does not intermeddle with the suspension of the corpus. 

Yet after all, we must own, that drowning has some redeeming qualifica- 
tions; it is a long wav a-head of hanging; it admits of modifications, of 
which the latter style is unsuseeptible. Place, time, cireumstances, scene of 
action; these do much. 1 beg to say, without any qual ifte ation, that your 
Cockney drowning is altogether odious: no matter in what waters, the 
atrocity may be perpetrated, in the graceful Serpentine, the fragrant Fleta, 
the New River Head, the silvery (query muddy) Thames, or even in that 
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nonupare il of wash-hand basons, Peerless Pool. No matter what complexion 
incompatible with existence, the black bile, or the green- eyed monster, may 
have impressed upon their victims. No matter with what preliminary hum- 
bug he may have devoted himself to the naiad of the flood. No matter how 
many se ‘ntimental letters he may have written, or how many stones he may 
have carried in his pocket ; the moment he plunges his unlucky head into 
the vulgar waves, he forfeits every claim to taste and genius. ‘He sinks at 
once inthe estimation of eve ry competent judze of self-destruction, and there 
is no hope for his memory in the records of illustrious suicides. 

But there are modes of drowning, not irreconcileable to the best taste. into 
which the dignified and even the sublime may enter. Locality, se enery, 
time, are every thing. A wide and glassy lake, in whose unruffled bosom 
the moon-beams are mirrored, and the giant forms of surrounding moun- 
tains, such as we find in Cumberland, in Scotland, in Switze ‘land, and 
elsewhere. Here a man may drown himself in very good taste: a fine. dee Ps 
clear stream with sandy bottom, in a situation though rou chly romantic and 
solitary, is also sanctioned by the canons of suicidal criticism; and if the 
amateur should furnish out a banquet to the finny tribe, he will have the 
pleasure to reflect, that he is to be devoured only by the most gentlemanly 
sort of fish. 

But if fame, if the “*/andum immensa enpido™ he the inspiring motive, 
the artist must travel for the attainment of his object. “'The sea, the sea, 
the open sea.” Let him plunge from the summit of some lofty rock, or the 
main-top of some gallant vessel—let him choose some spot celebrated in 
classic sen ; spring from the Leucadian promontory ; dive into the Helles- 
pont after Leander; dash himself to atoms against Seylla; engulph himself 
in the devouring Charybdis. He has his choice of seas; there's Red Sea, 
Black Sea, White Sea, and Yellow Sea; no want of colours; there's the 
broad Atlantic, the island-studded Pacific and Indian Oceans. If he be 
anxious for the integrity of his carease, he may visit the Arctic sea, and 
secure a snug birth among the i icebergs: there he will stand a chance of being 
preserved as long as the Siberian elephant in the Lena, should he ese ape the 
friendly call of some white fox, or the officious politeness of a Polar bear. 
But if his stomach be too weak to digest salt water, as indeed, it is not with 
every constitution that it agrees, let him select his grave from among the 
famous rivers of the earth, the dark rolling Danube, the deep blue Rhine, the 
Tigris, the Ganges, the Nile, orthe Niger: in the New World, the fast inland 
seas, Ontario, Erie, Huron, open their their ample bosoms to receive him 
The St. Lawrence, the Miss ssippi, the proud Potowmae ; the mighty Orellana 
surfeiting old Oeean with his accumulated waters, like a novice bringing 
coals to Newcastle. ‘To drown in streams like these is something to be talked 
about. For my own part, however, if I preferred this mode of exit, which | 
do not, having a strong antipathy to water however celebrated: IT should 
choose a precipitation trom the falls of Niagara: this would be the true 
sublime of drowning. ‘The Yankees once sent a boat down there. curiously 
manned: the crew, if L recollect rightly, cons sted of a bear, a fox, a eat, and 
a monkey; the bear was captain of the vessel, while the monkey presided at 
the helm. Down they dashed, amid the loud applauses of ‘thousands of 
American freemen on one shore, and of loval British subjeets on the other. 
For myself, [ should not actually select such companions for my voyage ; if 
1 could not prevail upon a lawyer or two to accompany me, a minister of 
state, ex-sheriff Parkins, or Mr. Rowland Ste phenson, why, | would content 


myself with taking my wife and family. But this is a mere matter of private 


judgment, which [ by no means wish to press on the consideration of the 
married reader. 


It may perhaps be said, that this travelling in search of death, is not within 
the reach of «very one—be it so; but at all events a man may get a hundred 
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miles from London to do the job with some degree of decency. Any thing 
in God's name but gurgling in the Serpentine, or floating down the Thames. 
with dead dogs and turnip-tops, or pitching over the central arch of Waterloo- 
badge with love-lorn se mpstresses and dyspeptic pastry-cooks., 

B. The Seine at Paris is as vulgaras the Thames at Blackwall, and no 
an of taste would have his performance exhibited at the Morgue; a hint 
to gentlemen who make the sma// four to Paris via Calais. 

Enough of drowning. What say you to shooting ? Shooting—Let me see : 
Why. “when it were done, if it were well done, then ‘twere well done, 
done quickly. * It is not every person who knows how to shoot himself: 
some skill and practice are necessary. A man may shoot himself in the head 
and yet survive many hours in great agony, and present a very revolting 
spectac le: this surely is not ingood taste. To do the business well, | would 
recommend a double-barrelled pistol; put the muzzles into the mouth, and 
draw both triggers: the roof of your skull will be off before you ean say 
Jack Robinson: or, if you prefer it, use two pistols, one for the heart, the 
other for the head: it will be hard Vif both should miss. Men have been 
known to shoot themselves with muskets, drawing the trigger with the great 
toe; this is ingenious enough, though | would hardly advise it, except in 
cases of necessity, as the Frenchman taught Greek. One miglt shoot one’s- 
self with a blunderbuss, by tving a string to the trigger, and fastening the 
string toa wall. This would be a fine method for an Irish orator to go out 
of the world; or, fora field-preacher, or tragic or epic poet, a ranting actor, 
an auctioneer, ora crier of oysters. ‘Those who have made su much noise 
in the world. should leave it with some little eclat. If a man could shoot 
himself with acannon, that would be prime. Ttear he could not do it cleverly 
without assistance; he might get a friend to fire, while he himself like Pat, 
stood at the muzzle to eatch the ball. 

After all, | cannot accord a very high rank to shooting: it is certainly 
the death of a soldier, and far superior to hanging or rv/var drowning. But 
it does not afford much scope for Invention, for the display of original 
genius; besides, it disfigures the person, and that, if _ possi le, should be 
avoided. © One would net look quite hideous when one’s dead” and blood 
and brains are but “a sorry sight.” Some taste, indeed, may be shown in 
the seleetion of weapons. A handsome pairof Manton’s is much better than 
your horse-pistels, or pocket seventeen-an d-sixp enny concern. The tasteful 
suicide will look to this, if he preter this florid stvle of dee omposition. Some 
kee ping, too should be observed, some reference to prot fessional character or 
rank. ‘The noble or wealthy may use a silver bullet, the poet die appropri- 
ately by swan-drops ; the soldier should alw ays use battle-powder, the country 
parson, s/ves. But rerhiuia sap. 

N. B. No one should ever attempt to shoot himself in the head but a man 
of sense. A tool cannot blow his brains out. 

Cutting throats is a business which we may briefly dispatch. In a word, 
whether pe rformed with knife or razor, it is in vile taste, and fit only for barber's 
apprentices, and chicken butchers. The mess of blood about the place, and 
the disgusting gash from ear to ear; Foh! this is villainous, and shows a 
pitiful ambition in the fool that uses it. Some creat men, whom it would be 
bad taste and worse feeling to name, have done it, but they were decidedly 
insane, and with the verdict of insanity, the eritie on suicidal art has nothing 
todo. I know but of one exception to this: Theobold Wolfe Tone, when 
under sentence of death, is said to have cut his throat with ashilling. ‘This, 
if true, was a splended instance of find and bold execution, though in a bad 
stvle. It was a capital specimen of etching ; a firm and well defined outline, 
though the colouring might be rather meretricious. None but a first-rate 
artist could have done it. But we do not recommend the example; few 
could follow it, and the style after all is vicious. 
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It will be expected, that we should say something here about cutiing the 
carotid. Cutting the carotid is certainly an elegant and scientific opera- 
tion: but it is only for men of education and genius. A vulgar hand would 
make a cursed daub of it; by the bye, if this stvle should be preferred, | 
always advise the use of a proper vessel for the reception of the blood. 

Opening the veins in a warm bath, is alsoa very elegant and philosophical 
style of suicide. me here is a fine repose about it; an admirable mellowness 
of composition : : it appears most suitable toadvancedage. But it cannot be 
always prac! ise "e with facilitv: at least in this countrv, where warm baths 
are dear and searee, and whose inhabitants have such an anti-Mahometan 
horror of ablution. Without the warm bath it is not to be thought of: 
it would be nothing but a crude indigested mass of colour; all glare, and 
ne relief, 

Starvation has had its advoeates. This style is difheult and tedious, and, 
we may hac, hard and dry. still there is something ot the gloomy crandeur 
of Rembrandt about it. At a certain stage of the process, a man might sit 
for Ugolino, or, suffering under the griping pangs of “ hungry guts,” be 
no bad subject for the pencil of "2 ebrun. 

‘The sword or dage ers i the s tvle © 
the former instrument has, L ‘ea ink, become paaptad ae | 


siete: not many 
justances of it since the time of the ancient Romans. 


The dagger style is 
good, theugh, perhaps, a little showy and theatrical: this, perhaps, is the 
reason why it Is chin hy employed by vouns and, sometimes, by female 
artists. Let me observe. that in the w ay of taste, the hilt of the dagger } Is 
of more Cotseqience than the blade : it should | be ric hy ornamented, A 
"Turkish Vataguan, or an ancient Roman sword, will do very well. The 
latter, in fact, is a sort of dagger, and this may seem to account for the 
sword-style having become obsolete. It wo dd never do with our modern 
spits and ell i 5 Perey still less, with the huge two-handed devils of the 


middle ages: such as the sword of Caur de Lion. What was the uname of 


it? I forget now. At all events, no stabbing with clasp knives, or carving 
knives, or cane-dirks, fit only for sticking pigs. A celebrated lady, since 
deceased, once tried a silver knife—her failure shot 
all similar a tempts. 

Poison! The bowl! Melpomene!—Much might be said, pro and con, 
about poisoning. It is certain that arsenic and oxalic acid will never do. 
What man of taste would die like a rat, or treat the coats of his stomach 
as he would the tops of his boots! Laudanum! vulgar, | aim afraid; | 
mean, of course, for the purposes of suicide. 


id be a warning against 


As one of the luxuries of life. 
opium, inevery form, has become a matter of vertu. itis not less essential to 
aman of true taste, than his Champagne, Chateau Margot, Rudesheimer 


- or 
Asmemshausen; therefore, is it. that it cannot be 


nsec thy men of good taste 
inthe suicidal line. With others, too, it may fail. and te attempt suicide and 
not succeed, is irretrievable disgrace. A draught of hemlock would be 
attic and Socratic. Prussic acid is decided|y good, neat, elegant, and 
expeditious. We might swell considerably, this review of mineral and 
vegetable poisons, but little now could be said about them. As for animal 
poisons, it might be difficult to procure an asp, and imitate the ene 
eyptian,—a glorious instance of taste and genius’ But a gentleman 
might manage an introduction to a rattle-snake, if he had any interest with 
the Zoological. 

N.B. No man of genuine taste ever thinks of poisoning himself with that 
execrable comfort, genuine old port, nor vet with Wright's champagne, nor 
with the patent brandy, British Holl: inds, &e. 

There are but few more stvles of suicide remaining for cur notice, and 
those are rather of an anomalous nature; nor is it very easy to come to a 
decision on their merits. Some, for example, fling themselves from preci- 
pices, from the tops of high houses, out of windows, from the Monument, 


{ steel engraving. The use of 
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the ball of St. Pauls, &e. T cannot say{that I very highly approve of this system 
of self-precipitation ; it is liable to the same objec tion as some other styles : 
namely, that when finished, it presents a revolting picture, but, like drown- 
ing, it admits of favourable modifications from locality. A man might 
make no undignified leap from the Peak of ‘Teneriffe, or the summit of 
Mont Blane. Better still would it be, to ascend in a balloon, and fling 
yourself from a height far beyond that of the Andes. or the Himalayas. 
This would make the poetry of suicidetruly sublime. Who knows, too, but 
that you might escape the a‘traction of the earth's orbit, and fin ally deposit 
your carcase in the moon, and thus give rise to mueh learned conjecture 
and discussion, as to your genus and species, among lunar naturalists, who 
could searcely fall into greater absurdities concerning vou, than some of our 
terrestrial Saraus have done touching many productions of our own planet. 

Burning on a pile, like the Indian widows, widow Dido and Sarda- 
napalus, would not be without its merits. There is a warmth of 
colouring about this style that is very fine: it admits too, of good character- 
istic modifieation. An author might burn himself with his rejected manu- 
scripts, and a publisher with his unsold copies. Lord! if this plan were 
generally adopted, what blazes we should have in the Row! What an inex- 
haustible stock of fuel would be supplie “dl by the Penny pub ilications! Mr. 
—— might appear, according to his favourite practice, ina flaming adver- 
tisement, and doubtless, many of his rivals might be found to give him 
what he has so often given himself—a putt direct. How the novels of high 
life would sparkle! though not with wit. What sudden light would be 
thrown upon the systems of Political Econ my! The dark labyrinths of 
metaphysics, would be instantaneously il lumined, and the cold effusions of 
periodical poesy impregnated with living fire! Mighty tomes of criticism, 
philosophy, and theology; right-merrie and conceited tours ; sketeh-books 
Without number: autobiog graphies, refaciamentos of natural history ; ludicrous 
tragedies, and tristful comedies; gazettes of literature and fashion, &c. ; all 
would vanish in smoke. 


* Now flames the Cid, and now Perolla burns.” 


Oh! cons’: mma ion devoutly to be wished! micht my extreme of age but 
reach to such a period, not Orpheus nor Lirus should surpass me in song ; 
though his mother aided the one, and his sirethe other. But this plan would 
be ruinous to pastry-cooks and ham and beet- shops. The rise on waste 
paper would be enormous: not to mention that all the magazines would be 
blown up. 

This idea might be carriedinto other professions and trades. The country 
banker might burn himself wich his own notes; the country parson w ith 
his own sermons, or his copies of Dr. Tillotson; the lawyer consume in 
declarations, bills of costs, &e.: the carpenter in his chips: but enough—the 
subject i is growing too hot for me, 

Originality in suicideas inevery line ofar’.is the great desideratumJand the 
point most dificul. of at ainment. Absolute originality is perhaps not attain- 
able here, no more than elsewhere; still we may be out of the common, and I 
flatter mvself, that | heve already civen some useful hints to students on 
this head. J shall conclude this disserta ion by recommending two modes, 
Which though not original, are singular; each having been practised, for 
aught | know, by but one. The firs’ is to leap into Etna, like Empesto- 

cles, or any other voleano equally renowned; but you must take care first 
to throw away your slippers. The second is to jump like Mokanna, into a 
tub of ague-fortis. J am decidedly in favour of this last method: 1 consider 

itthe chef-Cwurre of suicide. The manwho has nerve to perform this feat, 

may laugh the Coroner to scorn. A third mode just suggests itself to me. 

Travel to the Alps, and place yourself within range of a falling avalane he. 
I hope this hint will not be lost on men of genius. 
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THE THEATRE. 


Our theatrical critic, who is somewhat of an oddity, on our deinanding the 
theatricals for this number, sent us the following :— 


‘ THEATRICALS, 
“* PROSPECTIVE AND RETROSPECTIVE. 
“«* Shall we have a play extempore ?—Falstaff: 
Prospective, 
““ Horses and Dances. 
“ Retrospective, 
‘ Dances and Horses.”’ 


He gave us the slip last month, we had no theatricals ; we are in no humour 
to put up with his freaks, and we must add to our other duties, that of 
theatrical reporter. Mr. Bunn has produced, at Drury Lane, a translation 
from the French of Scribe, called “ ‘The Minister and the Mercer; it is a 
clever satire on those persons who disturb the king’s peace, in their search 
after good government. - Mr, Farren has a part in it, in which he eclipses his 
former fame; he represents old Talleyrand, and like the original in French 
affairs, he here rides on the whirlwind and directs the storm. 


THE KINGS THEATRE. 

Hitherto we have had but a lame Opera Company. Madame Fearon, ap- 
peared as Prima Donna, in ‘ La Gazza Ladra,’ but it was a sad failure. 
Madame Knyterland, from the theatre St. Carlos, Naples, appeared in 
* Semiramida,” and she proved herself totally unfit to sustain the arduous 
part of Semiramis. We have not yet forgot Pasta in this character. 
A debutante made her appearance on this occasion, from whom we have 
great expectations, Mademoiselle Silva; she forcibly reminded us of Mali- 
bran; her voice has many of the distinguishing characteristics of that of 
Malibran. Madam Caradori we have not yet had the pleasure of hearing; 
but, we understand, that in the opera of “ The Barber of Seville,” she main- 
tained her previous high reputation. The ballet has been the main-stay of 
the King’s Theatre up to the Easter holidays. ‘There is a poetry of motion 
as well as a poetry of sound. The grand competition between Taglioni and 
Duvernay, in “La Bayadere,” was enough to prove this the mast prosaic. 
The effect of this pas de deux was grand beyond the power Delief. 
Those who have not witnessed it would not believe us were we to describe 
its effec! upon us, in common with the whole of the other spectators. 
Duvernay is an exquisite artist, and, when we say, that she is second to 
Taglioni, it is no mean praise. 


SUMMER THEATRICALS. 


We think that a system of over-trading is observable in the preparations 
now making for the next theatrical campaign We are to have two French 
companies, one at the King’s Theatre, the other at Madam Vestris's The- 
atre, the Olympic. The Adelphi company have no holiday, and after 
Easter they go to the Surrey Theatre, in Blackfriars Road. The Victoria 
is ‘making great exertions to earn a fair share of popular favour. Mr. 
Ducrow is preparing to witch the world with noble horsemanship, at 
Astley’s. The Fitzroy managers are preparing to take the town by storm, 
with a Phalanx of two hundred fairies, commanded by General Puck ; we 
have been at a dress rehearsal of this house's Easter piece ; it is founded upon 
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Puck's getting into a scrape, as recorded in the Midsummer Night's 
Dream. Great laughter has been created by an Advertisement emanating 
from that most wicked of wits, “ the Editor of Figaro in London,” who has 
recently undertaken to manage this Theatre :—“ Wanted, 200 C hildren in 
two weeks.” But the following, which has been circulating in private 
society, is much better :— 

“ The Manager of the Fitzroy Theatre has the pleasure of informing 
the Public, that, by exertions unparalleled since the fifth labour of Hercules, 
he has sueceeded in getting the 200 children required in two weeks ; and 
therefore, that the splendid Easter Piece, entitled “| The Frolics of Puck,” 
will be produced on Easter Monday “without fail.” 

The Haymarket, it is expected, will be opened early after Easter, in 
accordance with the extended licences it has obtained. The National 
Theatres, as they are called, Covent Garden and Drury Lane, will be open 
far into the summer months; but it is a matter of little consequence, as there 
is little doubt that they will be occupied with the only thing their size fits 
them for, namely, sights, spectacles, and horse manship. 


PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS. 


The Reform Banquet ; painted by Mr. Haypon. Now exhibiting in St. 


James's Street. 


Ir may be remembered that, through the extreme and disinterested 
kindness of Sir John Key, city honours were bestowed with more profusion 
than taste on our present beloved and respected ministry about the period 
of the Reform hubbub, and that the whole was crowned by a jolly blow-out. 
This scene of gluttony, drunkenness and uproar, Mr. Haydon has had the 
misfortune to be selected, by that most disinterested of all patriots Earl 
Grey, to paint. This “immortal commemoration,” as it is denominated 
in the somewhat epic account of the scene which Mr. Haydon has printed 
for the benefit of the world, and for the better enabling it to compre- 
hend the vastness and grandeur of his design, reminds us most forcibly 
of Bombastes Furioso. But as we intended this for a criticism, we 
must give our opinion of its merits. It is the most vulgar historical painting 
ever painted, and calculated to bring that noble branch of the art, already 
almost in the kennel, into still further disrepute. If the reform ministry 
had set their minds upon one of their great exploits being commemorated in 
an epic picture, why did not Lord Me!bourne direct the artist to celebrate 
on canvass the immortal victory of Calthorpe-street, in which he directed the 
forces in the character of generalissimo of the allied civil and military 
armies. He ceuld have spared the money better than Lord Grey, a poor 
man with a wife and a large family, unless the price of the picture has to 
be disbursed out of the pocket pickings of the people. Money obtained 
from such a quarter has been applied to worse purposes than the decorating 
of the classic walls of Howick Hall. Therefore we eomplain not, for the 
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labourer is worthy of his hire; and the labourer, in this instance, is a man 
of genius. He has made as much of his subject as was possible. In the 
left corner of the picture there is some good grouping, but for the most 
part the picture consists of long rows of figures seated in most unpoetic 
attitudes at a dinner table. Lord Grey is represented as standing in a 
theatrical position, with one hand on his heart, and the other in his— 
pocket. The hand in the pocket is dexterously attempted to be hid by the 
Duke of Cleveland's right shoulder, but we were not to be deceived. Many 
of the likenesses are excellent, but that of Lord Grey has hardly a feature 
in the face which is his, and is altogether too young. The best likenesses 
are those of Lord Melbourne, T. Duncombe, Joseph Hume, The Lord Ad- 
vocate Jeffery, The late Attorney-General Horne, E. L. Bulwer, and D. 
O*Connell. The most amusing part of the picture is the left hand corner 
Where are those noblemen who were invited, but—did not come ? 


The Society of British Artists, Suffolk-street, Pall-mall East. 


We visited this Eleventh Annual Exhibition on the day of the private 
view. There is a decided improvement in pieces from last year. We shall 
next month have a detailed criticism of all those paintings we think worthy 
of notice. At the same time we shall give our readers an account of the 
Exhibition of the Works of British Artists at the British Institution, 
Pall-mall. 


The Third Annual Exhibition of the Gallery of Old Masters ; together 
with the Pictures of the Battle of Trafalgar. 


THE private view happened too late in the last month to allow us time 
to give our readers a proper criticism of this very grand exhibition. Two 
pictures by Correggio, the subject, cherubim, and one, a seraph, by Albano, 
particularly attracted our attention. Next month we shall return to this 
Gallery, and we shall criticise the various productions in our own humble style ; 
but at present we cannot refrain, in justice to Mr. Huggins, to give some 
account of his really awful commemoration of the great naval victory of 
Trafalgar. It appears that the king has been pleased to command him to paint 
three pictures of this battle, of which two are already painted. The first is 
devoted to the commencement of the action; the time chosen, is that when 
Lord Nelson's ship is bearing down on the enemy and breaking the tine. The 
Victory forming the centre of the picture : there is a calm and awful grandeur 
pervading this picture : there is no straggling of parts: there is no mistaking 
what is the great event in the picture ; and by the exquisite management of 
the lights and the perspeetive, the Victory and the ships around her have all 
the appearance of reality, they stand out of the sea in such an extraordinary 
manner. The other subject is the gale which took place after the action. 
This isa picture, which, being once seen, can never be forgotten: let our 
readers imagine a lowering sky, with large masses of clouds, chasing each 
other along the heavens in all the wild magnificence of mighty storm; an 
unbroken, but dreadfully rolling sea, and in the midst of this, the gigantic 
hulls of the ships of the line of the British and the enemies fleets, without 
rigging, or even masts, all beating about powerless, and some going down 
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stern foremost; and yet it is not all unrelieved desolation. Three or four 
British frigates, which have been in the skirts of the action, are seuddin 
before the wind and occasionally laying-too, in order to render all possible 
assistance. Amongst these is the Euryalus frigate, with the commander-in- 
chief on board (who had left his own ship, the Royal Sovereign), all her masts 
being gone, the Eurvalus having her in tow. But the principal feature in 
the picture is, the Victory, having Nelson's flag half mast high, Lord 
Nelson's remains being on board ; she beating under jury-masts, or rather 
rolling about, completely at the mercy of the elements. 


THE MALT TAX. 


Mr. Cobbett's Speech, and the other Speeches on his Motion for an Aboli- 
tion of the Malt Tar.—Published at 11, Bolt Court, Fleet-street.—4d. 


Wuar the feelings of the Lincolnshire Baronet must have been on 
hearing Mr. Cobbett’s speech on his motion for an abolition of the odious 
Malt Tax, we do not know, they must have been anything but gratifying. 
Never was the contrast between buffoonery and commun sense, imbecility 
and sound information, more apparent than in the speeches of Sir W. 
Ingilby and Mr. Cobbett on this subject. The arguments contained in 
Mr. Cobbett's speech are, we assert, unanswerable, however much it may 
suit ministerial finesse to say that they ‘“ would apply to the repeal of every 
other tax.” Would they so, candid Lord Althorp? Why, if the reasoning 
be sound, which you yourself almost admit, this is the highest compliment 
that can be paid to it. Mr. Cobbett, after exposing two important errors, 
which have become prevalent throughout the country, vtz. that the repeal 
of the tax, as asserted by Mr. Warburton, would only be so much money 
put into the hands of the landlords, and that the persons deriving their 
subsistence out of land, are a mere nothing in number compared with those 
who are employed in manufacture, trade, and commerce, as was stated by 
Mr. P. Thompsen, proceeds in a most masterly manner to point ovt the 
injuries which this tax has brought upon the nation, and the benefits to be 
anticipated from its repeal ; and concludes by moving for the total abolition 
ef the duty on malt. There is more knowledge of the actual state of the 
labouring population of England displayed in this speech than we ever read 
any where, except in the Register. Mr. Cobbett deserves the eternal 
gratitude of the working man for his exertions. The facts contained in Mr. 
Cobbett’s speech were, we presume, of too dow an order, for the “ gentlemen 
of the press’ to take down, as we do not find them in the Newspaper 
Reports. The stupidity of some people is as “ wonderful” as their inanity. 
We heartily recommend this report to the serious attention of all sincere 
politicians. Party men will never read it. 


An accident has caused the omission of the whole of the Critiques on New Publications 
intended fi r this Number ; they shell appear tm our nert, 


M. Knizghtand Co. Printers, Bishop's Court, Old Bailey 
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